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Conant H.S. Report 
Since last spring, when Dr. James B. 
Conant announced he would conduct a 
two-year study of the American high 
school (Scholastic Teacher, May 10, 
1957), educators have been waiting im- 
patiently for his preliminary findings. 
After five months of study, and inter- 
views with 1,500 teachers in 13 states, 
the one-time Harvard Univ. president 
has reached “tentative conclusions.” 
Speaking before the convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in Indianapolis, Co- 
nant addressed himself to the big ques- 
tion that has concerned many American 
educators: What should be the charac- 
teristics of the “comprehensive” high 
school (one that offers vocational, tech- 
nical, general, and academic programs)? 
“For simplicity’s sake,” Conant noted, 
“I shall confine my attention to a senior 
high school of at least 1,000 students 
in which not more than half of those en- 
rolled desire to go on with education 
beyond the high school and in which 
the distribution of academic ability or 
scholastic aptitude corresponds to the 
national average. . . . [Also] I shall 
treat the ninth grade with the higher 
grades in considering the curriculum.” 
Four years English, four years social 
studies: Regardless of their vocational 
goals, says Conant, all students should 
receive a general education that in- 
cludes four years of English and four 
history or related social 
studies.*° Two years of mathematics 
would also be required. At the end of 
the eighth grade, not more than half of 
the students would go into algebra. The 
others: general or commercial math. 
All students would take a general sci- 
ence or biology course and physical ed- 
ucation. Boys and girls would be urged 
to take one year of art or music. 
Should students in these required 
general courses be grouped according 
to their’ ability? “...Some degree of 
grouping in... English history 
classes is in the best interests of all con- 


years of 


and 


°A similar recommendation calling for four years 
of social studies has been proposed by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, Vice President of Scholastic 
Magazines and former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. See special Section II of Scholastic 
Teacher, Nov. 8, 1957, Senior Scholastic Edition. 


Photo © Ezra Stoller. Architects: Katz-Waisman- Blumenkranz-Stein-Weber 
Brooklyn, N.Y.’s new William E. Grady Vocational H.S. features striking mosaic 
50 feet long, eight feet high by Ben Shahn. $6 million school accommodates 2,000 
students; contains shops for woodworking, boat building, radio and TV, auto 
repair (including actual pump station), painting, photography, printing, others. 


cerned. The same would be true for the 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan 
guage courses if these are elected by 
many students who do not have con- 
siderable academic ability.” 

The distinguished educator presented 
this observation: “The schools I have 
visited in which there are three or four 
kinds of English sections in the 9th, 
10th, llth, and 12th grades seemed 
to me to be doing the best job.” 

Cautions Conant: “The study of Ameri- 
can government and contemporary prob- 
lems in the 12th grade is another story. 
Here, because of nature of subject mat- 
ter and frequent discussions in which 
all may readily participate, I believe 
the mixing of students with a variety 
of vocational goals is desirable.” 

To counter-balance the pressures of 
parents who want their youngsters to 
take “prestige” programs, even if they 
are not suited, the educator said that 
schools should not have fixed programs 
or “tracks,” labelled “academic” or “col- 
lege preparatory.” Other proposals: 
PSlow students (those just above the 
mentally retarded category) should be 
taken out of the required courses and 
given “a different type of instruction 
by teachers specially qualified for this 


work and anxious to undertake it.” 
Academically talented students should 
“be identified in the eighth grade at 
least” and should be persuaded to take 
a “tough program of math, science, and 
foreign languages which would require 
15 to 20 hours of homework each week 
of the school year .. .” 

Many of the points 
Conant’s address were underscored in a 
report submitted to the convention by a 
special committee of principals. These 
proposals, aimed at improving science 
and math education, included: five-year 
required programs in both fields for 
capable students, early identification of 
talented pupils, and special courses for 
students of limited ability 


contained in 


Summer Jobs 


Thinking about a job this summer? 
Start putting in your applications right 
now! Summer jobs are tough enough to 
find during boom years, and in the cur 
rent recession they'll be even tougher. 

Camp counseling jobs are most nu 
merous. Most state and regional camp- 
ing groups have placement services for 
counselors and other personnel. Here are 
the names and addresses of some serv- 


World Guide to Summer Study see pace 9-1 





America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 











About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


These “mill products” are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 34. 


ices in various parts of the country. 

New York State Department of Labor, 
Camp Placement Unit, 119 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. (No fee. Counselors with 
recreational skills, $350-550; directors 
$400-800. Camp Unit has openings in 
resident camps of middle Atlantic and 
New England States and day camps in 
N.Y.C. Arrangements for husband and 
wife counselors can be made.) 

Mrs. Betty Lowenstein, American 
Camping Association, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. ($1 registration 
fee; openings for married couples. ) 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Recruitment 
and Referral Advisor, Girl Scout National 
Headquarters, 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N.Y., or Girl Scout camp lo- 
cated in your area. (Salaries vary ac- 
cording to qualifications. ) 

Maxwell M. Alexander, Executive Di- 
rector, Association of Private Camps, Inc., 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. (No charge for registration. Ap- 
plications are available to 350 camps on 
Eastern Seaboard. Some openings for 
working couples. ) 

Peggy Selz, Mandel Brothers, Camp 
Counselor Referral Bureau, 1 North 
State Street, Chicago 2, Ill. (No charge. 
Bureau serves Midwest. Salaries begin 
at $175 for two-month period. Open 
ings for married couples. ) 

Mrs. Barbara Learoyd, Executive Sec- 
retary, New England Camping Associa 
tion, 110 Tremont Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. ($1 registration fee. Serves New 
England area. ) 

Elizabeth S. McGinness, Supervisor, 
Professional and Technical Section, De- 
partment of Employment, State of Cal- 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“If you want a summer job, 
you better get it quick before 
the teachers grab them all.” 





SERIES 


Mining 


HERE coal is located near the surface of the ground, 


it is recovered by surface mining—often called strip 
or Open pit mining—rather than the usual underground 
method. Surface mining accounts for about one-quarter 
of our bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to remove the layer of 
dirt, or overburden, covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels, one of which is 16 stories high, 
capable of picking up 90 tons in one bite and digging 
100 feet deep. Sweepers or scrapers then clean the surface 
of the exposed coal and small power shovels remove the 
coal, load it into trucks that haul it to the cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overburdens, auger mining is 
often used. In this case the side of the coal seam is ex posed 
and huge horizontal augers bore as deep as 200 feet into 
the seam digging out the coal. 

When all of the coal has been removed, coal producers 
undertake land reclamation projects. Mine sites are con- 
verted to usefulness as parks, forests and recreation areas. 


Coal operators are investing millions of dollars annu- 


of Coal (PART IT) 


On the Surface 


ally in mechanization of America’s coal mines. For in 
surface mining, as in underground mining, the American 
coal industry must plan and prepare now in order to 


meet the growing energy demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill outand mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis 
try’’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 


chemical derivatives. 
Name 

School 

Street 

City 


Grades taught 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. a 


ifornia, 525 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. (No registration fee. 
Salaries range from $100-1,000. Some 
openings for married couples, especially 
if both have camp skills.) 

Miss Pauline Pomeroy, Camp Counse- 
lor Recruitment Worker, Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies, Inc., 251 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (No 
fee. Agency services 49 camps in New 
York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 650 
positions open for 1958. Salaries 
range from $150-400 plus full main- 
tenance. ) 

Teach science? The American Institute 
of Physics has announced that 68 lab- 
oratories located throughout the nation 
have openings for high school science 
teachers. The names and addresses of 
these labs are available on request from 
the Institute’s Placement Service, 335 
East 45th St., New York 17. 

The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion has prepared a report (Summer 
Employment of High School Science 
Teachers) on the teacher summer em- 
ployment practices of 92 companies. 
Single copies of the 32-page booklet are 
available free, from Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, 1201 16th 

t., Washington, D.C. 

Thousands of summer job opportunities 
in the States and over 20 foreign coun- 
tries are outlined in the 1958 Summer 
Placement Directory issue of Crusade, 


Box 99G, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y. ($2.) 

Other publications of interest are: 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Trav- 
eling, Harian Publications, Greenlawn 
N.Y. ($1.50). UNESCO-—Study Abroad 
(Vol. IV-1957-58), Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y. ($2.50). 


States Mark Gains 


Increased aid for education, includ- 
ing higher pay for teachers, was pro- 
vided by many states during 1957, the 
U.S. Office of Education reports. Other 
highlights of the state legislative year 
included greater support for school con- 
struction, higher education, and special 
programs for exceptional pupils. 

Specific state provisions: 

Arizona: Increased state aid to junior 
colleges. Increased disability  retire- 
ment allowance and teacher retirement 
pension (the latter from $38 to $50 
multiplied by the number of years in 
service). 

Arkansas: New foundation program 
based on weighted average daily at- 
tendance (ADA), making possible a 
huge increase in state aid. Higher an- 
nual salary minimums—$2,700 for those 
with BA degrees and $3,000 for those 
with Masters’. 

Colorado: Higher teacher pensions (a 
$25 jump to $100 a month). 

Delaware: $400 rise in beginning 








To the Editor: 

I note that in your Feb. 7 “Education 
News of the Week” column you cite some 
of the education programs which President 
Eisenhower is cutting down, Let me call 
to your attention that not one of the least 
important of these is the implementation of 
the Federal Library Services Act, which 
Congress approved in 1956 as a five-year 
program at $7,500,000 a year. For (fiscal 
year 1957), the total amount appropriated 
was $2,050,000, and through much help 
from the “grass roots” this was upped to 
$5,000,000 in actual appropriation (for 
fiscal year 1958). Now the President has 
once again asked for only $3,000,000 for 
a program which Congress authorized at 
the $7,500,000 level. 

I am sure you know that the Federal 
Library Services Act program is definitely 
in the interest of improving the general 
educational level of our citizenry. In Idaho, 
for example, the stimulation of this Act 
has meant that for the first time in our 
history we have a professional State Libra- 
rian with an adequate budget, and new 


library districts are being formed also as 
a result of the stimulus provided by the 
monies granted through the Act. 
Eur M. OBOLER 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 


To the Editor: 

The strip of paper tape shown in the “At 
our Corner” column of the Feb. 14 Scholas- 
tic Teacher caught my eye. My interest was 
due to the fact that for five years previous 
to the present school year I worked as a 
teletypesetter for the local newspaper. 
Being a fairly “old hand” at punching 
and reading tape, I set out to interpret the 
words shown. 

For a minute I thought I had really 
slipped in six months (now being a sixth 
grade school teacher at Hitchcock School 
in the All-American City of Galesburg). 
Upon realizing that the cut was upside 
down, I had no trouble reading “Sir Ed- 
mund Hillary.” 

By this time your attention has doubtless 
been called to the above by some of your 
teletypesetters or otherwise, but I thought 
I would call your attention to it. Neverthe- 
less, it was an interesting story, and I was 
interested in knowing that the process is 
used by Scholastic. 

Mrs. Rosperta DALTON 
Galesburg, Ill. 








Travel, like education, 


No ONE will disagree with this tra- 
ditional Pan American philosophy — 
especially those in the field of educa- 
tion. Today, education and travel are 
more closely linked than ever. More 
and more teachers find international 
air travel not only deeply satisfying 
and rewarding—but necessary to the 
furtherance of their career. 


In the past, the state of affairs was 
such that of all people who should 
travel abroad, teachers were unfor- 
tunately among the least able finan- 
cially to do so. But today, for teachers 
who have long dreamed of world ad- 
venture and international study, these 
dreams are now coming true. 


Pan American, the airline most re- 
sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, 


Among the colorful pageants of Whiteha// 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. 


has added another great dimension to 
low-fare transportation: Economy 
class service! New Economy class 
Thrift Fares? are 20° less than tourist- 
class to Europe; and of course, as so 
many teachers do, you can take full 
advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only 
10%, down, and up to 20 months to 


Should not be a luxury 


pay the rest. For example: New York- 
London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 
down); New York-Paris, round trip, 
is $490 (only $50 down). 


Pan American opens new doors to 
82 lands on 6 continents—for little 
more than the price of an ordinary 
vacation at home. As quickly as to- 
morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
home, London’s Big Ben can toll you 
welcome. 


A good night’s sleep away from the 
U.S., time stands still for history in 
the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
the threshold of a new exciting life. 
New professional opportunities for 
study and research. Greater cultural 
accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
firsthand approach to your teaching. 
You have only to name your new 
horizon; Pan American can fly you 
there in hours. 


Pan American is the airline that has 
been a favorite of teachers for years. 
Our special Educational Group Tours 
are among the many reasons why. 


For example there is the Lafayette 
College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: 
$1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey; and 
return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 
additional cost) around Africa, or 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- 
nental Europe. Offering 6 academic 
credits. 


Or the 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Monaco, France. 


Windsor Tour: 55 days. 


And there are dozens of others to 
choose from, going everywhere in the 
world (many offering academic 
credits)—for every budget in every 
field of interest. 


Here is the world you want—the 


treasures of travel available for the 
fewest dollars. And the new Thrift 
Fares aboard Pan American’s Flying 
Clippers pamper your budget; com 
plimentary refreshments served at 
your seat... plus the regular tourist- 
class luggage allowance of 44 pounds. 
Every mile of your trip is flown and 


This is the beautiful Joan of Arc statue in 
Paris, near the Champs Elysees 


serviced by crews trained to the most 
exacting standards in the world, 
aboard America’s fastest airliners 
the famous radar-equipped ‘“‘Super- 
7’’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
tic speed records. 

Now is the time for wide-awake 
dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
1958 edition of ‘‘Adventures in Educa 
tion,’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. You will also receive a 
free trial copy of “Pan American 
World Airways Teacher.’’ Address: 
Mr. George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box 1908, New York 
Li, mi. &- 


Ter 


PAN AME RCICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








For reservations, consult any Santa Fe 


representative or travel agent. 








teachers’ salaries and $32,000,000 to 
help local school construction. 

Florida: Increased by $300 per 
unit the foundation program alloca- 
tion for teachers’ salaries. Appropriated 
$23,000,000 to counties, on matching 
basis, for school construction. 

Idaho: Amended minimum founda- 
tion program to provide an across-the- 
board increase of $300 in minimum sal- 
ary schedule and an increase in the 
allowance per pupil in ADA. 

Illinois: Raised minimum. salaries. 
Granted $10,000,000 to new school 
building commission. Established state 
commission on higher education. 

Maine: Enacted comprehensive min- 
imum foundation program. Enacted 
higher minimum teachers’ salaries (a 
$600-800 boost in all classifications) . 

Maryland: Authorized State Educa- 
tion Department to consider special 
programs for exceptional children. 

Minnesota: Appropriated $2,000,000 
for school construction loan fund. 

Montana: Provided 10.5 per cent in- 
crease in foundation program. 

New York: Raised flat grant of state 
aid per pupil in ADA. Proposed 
$250,000,000 bond issue for expand- 
ing State University (later approved by 
voters ). Expanded state scholarships. 

Pennsylvania: Increased the biennial 
appropriation for education by more 
than $135,000,000. 

Texas: Established new minimum sal- 
ary schedule based on a _ nine-month 
period and appropriated $64,000,000 to 
finance the program. 

Utah: Increased state support of edu- 
cation. Levied $1.00 tax on motor vehi- 
cles to be used for school driver edu- 
cation program. 

West Virginia: Established 100 schol- 
arships of $500 for teacher trainees. 

Wisconsin: Increased flat state aid 
payments. 

Wyoming: Amended foundation law, 
allowing fractional units for kinder- 
garten. Established $1,000,000 fund to 
aid emergency school construction. 


In Brief 


>Benjamin Fine, “New York Times” ed- 
ucation editor for 17 years, has 
resigned to head Yeshiva Univ.’s Grad- 
uate School of Education. 


If you want to read more about pretty 
school teacher Carma Baggs (“Scholas- 
tic Teacher’s” cover girl in Feb. 14 is- 
sue), see Feb. 24 “Life,” for cover 
story and spread on Bavarian carnival 


PAre you one of those individuals who 
has always dreamed of conducting his 
own education trips abroad? A course in 
conducting educational tours has been 
announced by NEA’s Travel Division and 
Pan American Airways. About 15 teach- 
(Continued on page 28-T) 
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... the wonderful world 


at your doorstep 
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Free VACATION ‘T¢ 


: . om ‘ PACKAGE ©.2.02.02 
Come abroad this summer — to Canada! There’s 
° . . es ‘ ° ° CANA AN GOVERNMENT AVEL 
a special kind of wonder and magic in a Canadian vacation ee Saas enero 
BUREAU OTTAWA, CANADA 
makes people glad they came and anxious to come 
that , I E 8 y< e and anxiot t Please send the Teachers’ Vacation Package to 
back again. Canada is easy and inexpensive to get to 
~ 


and no passports are required. Start planning now by ar ars 


mailing #fe coupon today. The vacation package aaa 


a 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope o 


TOWN 


has been prepared especially for teachers. ’ 





Teleguide, 


Conquest 


PEN HEART 
machine s 
‘blue 


Ww hic h 


surgery, heart-lung 


and circulatory defects 
are among the 
will be dramatically 
treated in the third “Conquest” pro- 
Sunday, March 9 (5:00-6:00 
p.m., EST, CBS-TV). 

Here again, as in earlier programs, 
science teachers will find that the ma- 
terial fits into the svllabi of both gen 


eral science and biology. For this rea- 


causing babies” 


subjects 


vram 


son the “€ onquest” telecast may be 


used either as a review or an introduc 
thon to new 


The second part of the March 9 pro- 
will be 


top Ss. 


gram of special interest to 
earth science and physics classes It 
will deal with men of science in Ant 
arctica and the studies they are 


ing on in different fields 


carry- 
aurora, 10no 


sphere, thickne SS ot ice sheet cosmi¢ 


rays, seismology and weather fore- 


casting. 
The final part of the program will 
atoms are photo- 


demonstrate how 


graphed. [t is done under very low 


temperatures. An atom will be shown 
on television for the first time. 

For those teachers who missed the 
first two telecasts the following info 
The “Con- 


series consists of ten hour-long 


mation may be of interest 
quest” 
programs, each planned with the ad- 
vice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Na- 
tional Academy of Science, and the 
National Council. All ten 


programs have been made possible by 
the Monsanto Chemical Company. 


Research 


BEFORE THE TELECAST: 


1. The March 9 program will enable 
a diffi 
cult operation on a “blue baby.” Dr. 
C. Walter Lillehei, Professor of Sur- 
gery, Univ. of Minnesota Medical 
School, will use the revolutionary De- 
Wall heart-lung machine in this open 


millions of viewers to witness 


heart operation. 

Since find 
very a fascinating discussion subject, 
the arousing of interest in the “blue 
baby” operation will present no prob- 
lem. Teachers, however. might find it 
useful to check on the background 
knowledge of their students by asking 
questions like What causes the 
or purplish complexion of “blue 


students invariably sur- 


these: 
lylue 
babies”? What two defects in the circu 


will produce a “blue 


latory svstem 


baby”? Why has it always proved so 
difficult in the past to perform a suc 
cessful “blue-baby” operation? How do 
doctors manage to keep patients alive 
during open heart surgery? 

2. In Antarctica, Reporter Pat Trese 
will interview several scientists who are 
working on IGY projects. A rapid re- 
view of the geography of the South 
Pole area might prove useful. Students 
should recall the location of the fol- 
lowing: Antarctic Circle, Little Amer- 
ica, McMurdo Sound, Marie Byrd 
Land, Byrd Station, Ross Ice Barrier. 

3. Possible getting a 
brisk 
are: Byrd Station stands on ice almost 
10,000 feet thick. 
find this out? What does the ionosphere 
have to do with radio communication? 
almost 10 per cent of 
What would hap 
throughout the 


questions for 


classroom discussion under Way 


How did scientists 


Glaciers 
the earth’s surface. 
to coastal 


cove! 
pen areas 
world if polar glaciers should melt? 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 
Now is the 


an interesting 
Accurate 
clear expressions of 


time for teachers to 
into a 


defini- 


transform “show” 


solid science lesson. 


tions and ideas 


be stressed by having students 


what 


may 


write out must be remembered. 


How deep to go depends, of course, on 
the age, ability, and science background 
of each group of students. 

After viewing the program, students 
should have a better understanding of 
the following terms, processes, and con- 
cepts: 
vein 
artery 
pu!monary 


ionosphere 
aurora 
air glow 
circulation seismograph 
cosmic rays 
radio “blackouts” 
glaciers and 
weather 
oxygenerators 


systemic circulation 
organic defects 
interventricular 

septum 
embolism 
heart-lung 

machine 

Finally, be asked to 
write summing-up reports on what they 
learned from the telecast. Two sugges 
tions are 

1. Open Heart 
ing, Method, and Importance. 

[he IGY in Antarctica—Early Re 

ports on the Ionosphere. Thickness of 
Ice Sheet, Aurora and Weather For 


casting 


students may 


Me an 


Surgery—Its 


SUGGESTED READING: 


Wonders of Modern Medicine, by 
Spencer (McGraw-Hill, 1953). 

The Story of Blood, by 
Wynn, 1948 

Operation Deep Freeze, by 
Harcourt Brace, 1957). 
Climatic Changes, by Shapley (Har 
1953). 

Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, 

—Harry SOorin 


Glynn 


Defrek 


vard Univ. Press, 

IGY Issue of 
Junior Scholastic, 
(Oct. 25, 1957). 


Doctors perform delicate “blue-baby” operation. 


ADVERTISEMENT 








Students at University of Colorado hold class in the amphitheatre formed by wings on 
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Univ. of Colorado 


Arts and Sciences Building 


World Guide to Summer Study 


'HE Toss of a coin, a case of wanderlust, a thirst 
your 
deciding to study this summer, it’s going to be 


for knowledge—whatever 


a wonderful experience. As proof, Scholastic 
annual U. S. 


Teacher offers this eleventh 


Key to Abbreviations 
Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed * Dates: M-May; J-June; Ju-July; A- 


August; S-September * “w”’-workshops, 


institutes * “‘d’-dormitories * “o”’-off- 
campus courses, tours of interest to 
teachers * “‘u”’-undergraduate work * 


“e”-graduate work * “LA”-Liberal Arts 
courses * “E”-English Methods « “SS”- 
~ocial Studies * “G’’-Guidance and Child 
Development ° “A-V"’-Audio-Visual * 
“EM”-Elementary School Methods * 
“full details on 1958 program not yet 
available. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U. S., 
ITS TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


ALABAMA 
Alabama A & M College 
d-u; EM, E, A-V, SS 
Tuskegee Institute. Tuskegee 
J 9-Ju 12; Ju 14-A 16, w-d-u-g: LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V. SS, guidance, chemistry 
mathematics and principals’ workshops 
University of Alabama University, C; J 9- 
Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22, w-d-u-g; LA. G, EM 
A-V, SS: coaching clinic, high school music 
camp 


Normal, C; J 2-A 9 


Institute; C 





reason for 


and 


ALASKA 

University of Alaska, College; C; J 30-A 8 
w-d-u-g; EM. SS: workshop on Alaska 
A 11-A 15 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff; C; J 9-Ju 


ll; Ju 14-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
A-V, SS; exceptional children, fast learn 
ers and reading workshops 

Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J 19-Ju 
12; Ju 14-A 16; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
A-V, SS; workshops in teaching the gifted 
and exceptional child, migrant and handi- 


capped children; study tours to Europe 
and Mexico 
University of Arizona, Tucson; C 


J 9-Ju 


12; Ju 14-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
A-V, SS 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas College, Batesville; ¢ J 2-Ju 5 
Ju 7-A 9; u; LA 

Arkansas State College State College if 


J 2-Ju 3; Ju 7-A 8: w-d-u-g: LA, G, EM 
E, A-V, SS 
John Brown University 
J 9-A 2; d-u; LA, SS 
Southern State College, Magnolia; C; J 2-A 
23; w-d-u-g: LA. G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; J 
2-A 22: w-d-u-g, LA. G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
child development and dramatic § arts 
workshops 


Siloam Springs; ( 





World Guide to Summer Study, listing hundreds of 
schools, at home and abroad, for your selection. 
For further information, check and mail the 
coupon on page 30-T, and read the advertising an- 
nouncements which appear in this issue. 





CALIFORNIA 

Chapman College, Orange ( J 16-Ju 2) 
Ju 18-A 22; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Chico State College Chico; ¢ J 16-Ju 25 
Ju 28-A 8; A 11-A 22; w-d-o g: LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Claremont Summer Session, Claremont; ( 
J 23-A 1; A 4-S 6; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM 
JA-V, SS 

Fresno State College, Fresno: ( N-U-f 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Humboldt State College, Arcat ( J 16-Ju 
25; Ju 28-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
SS; science educatior ocia tudie and 
music workshops 


Heart College, Lo Angele 2 


Immaculate 7 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 


C; J 24-A 1 


SS; language arts, social studie art, drama 
workshops 

La Sierra College, Arlington: ¢ J 15-A 20 
d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


La Verne College, La Verne; ( J 23-A 1 
A 4-A 22; w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


Long Beach State College, Long Beac 
C; J 23-A 1; A 4-A 29; w LA, G 
EM E, A-V. SS peer lidance 
workshops 

Los Angeles City College Los Angels 29 


C;: Ju 7-A 15; u; LA, 8S 
Loyola University, Los Angeles 45: C: J 23-A 
1; w-u-g; LA, G, EM. A-V, SS 
Occidental College. Lo Angele 41 ( J 
23-A 1; w-u-g: LA, G, EM, A-V. SS 
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Pacific Union J 16-S 
4; w-d-u-g 
Pasadena College 
d-u; LA, G, EM 
Sacramento State 
J 23-A 1; w-o-u-g 
San Diego State 
J 17-J 27; J 
LA, G, EM 


College, Angwin; C; 
LA, G, EM, SS 
Pasadena; C; 
A-V 
College, Sacramento; C; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
College, San Diego 15; C; 
30-A 8; A 11-A 29; w-o-u-g; 
A-V, SS; seminar in choral 
art, institute on world affairs 
San Jose State College, San Jose 14; C; J 
23-A 1; A 4-A 29; w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 
an Francisco State 
27; C: JI B-A 1; 
LA, G, EM, E 


J 23-A 8; 


Sz San Francisco 
A 4-A 22; w-d(M)-o-u-g; 
A-V, SS; Shakespearean 
workshop, child care workshop 
University of California, Berkeley 4; C; 
J 16-Ju 26; Ju 28-S 6: w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 
University of California, 
J 23-A 1; J 23-A 15 
A-V, SS 
University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Goleta; C; J 23-A 1: w-d-o-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS 
University of San 
C;: J 23-A 1 


College 


Los Angeles 24; C; 
d-u-g;: LA, G, EM, 


Francisco; 
A-V, SS 
Mexico 


Francisco, San 

w-o-u-g; LA, G, 
Summer Spain and 
See advertisement page 24-T 

University of Southern California, Univ. 
Park, Los Angeles; C; J 23-A 1; A 4-A 30; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. See 
advertisement page 22-T 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C; J 
Ju 25; Ju 28 29 v-d-u-g; LA, G, 
E, A-V. SS 

COLORADO 

Adar Stat ‘ollege lamosa; C; J 9-Ju 

l EM, E 
studies 


sessions in 


23- 
EM, 


v-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
-orrection, social 
Colorado Springs; C; J 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Boulder; C; J 13-A 
21-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, 


ty of Colorado 


13-Ju 18; Ju 
> A.V . 


Canada’s only stainless steel 
streamliner takes you along the 
Banff-Lake Louise Route through 
2,881 miles of ever-changing 
scenery. 

« e ” 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 


be entering a new vacation world! 
First, 


comfortable armchair. Later you 


perhaps, you'll relax in your 
might stroll to the intimate Mural 


Lounge for refreshments. Then you 
can enjoy an inexpensive meal in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, or make reser- 
vations for the finest Canadian cui- 


sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


University of Denver, Denver 10; C; J 16-A 
15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
Western State College, Gunnison; C; J 9-A 

1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


CONNECTICUT 

Annhurst College, South Woodstock; C; 
7-A 9; w-u; LA, SS; French workshop 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; C; 
Ju 10-A 14; u; LA 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury; 
C; J 25-A 7; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
six-week travel seminar to Europe 

Fairfield University, Fairfield; C; J 30-A 8; 
u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS 

Hartt College of Music, 
music 

New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven; C; J 26-A 1; A 4-A 29; w-d-o-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; workshops in read- 
ing, speech and teaching the gifted 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Brit- 
ain; C; J 24-A 2; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM 
E, A-V, SS 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 30-A 
8; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

University of Hartford, Hartford; C; J 23- 
Ju 28; Ju 25-A 29; w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 

Wesleyan University, 


Ju 


Hartford, C; u-g; 


Middletown; C; Ju 
2-A 12; w-d-g: LA; science workshop. See 
advertisement page 19-T 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willi- 
mantic; C; J 25-A 5; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM. A-V, SS; art workshop featuring 
study tour to Mexico 
fale Shakespeare Institute 
Ju 21-A 15; d-o-u-g; LA; 
ing and directing at American 
speare Festival Theatre 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University 


New Haven; C; 
seminars in act- 
Shake- 


Washington, D.C.; C; 
J-A: SS and education workshops. See 
advertisement page 20-T 

George Washington University 
D.c.; C; J 16-A 8; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
E, A-V, SS 


Washington 
EM 


The Canadian is famous for ultra 
modern luxury and comfort. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 
served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
between Montreal and Vancouver 
and Toronto and Vancouver. Ask 
your local travel agent about all-ex- 
Canadian Rockies 
or see Canadian Pacific in principal 
cities in the U. S. 


Comadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Hotels 


pense tours in the 


and Canada. 


Raliways toomahis Airline 


ation Express 


D.C.; C; 
SS. 


Howard University, Washington 1, 
J 16-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, EM, E, 

FLORIDA 

Bethune-Cookman College, 
C; J 16-A 9; w-d-u; LA, G, 
Ss 

Florida Southern College 
16-A 8; w-d-u; LA, EM, 

Florida State University 
J 16-A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 

Stetson University, DeLand; C; J 
J 23-Ju 11; Ju 14-A 1; w-d-u-g; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 16-A 
8; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Tampa, Tampa 6; C; J 14-A 9; 
d-u; LA, EM, E, SS 

GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory University; C; 
J 16-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; C; 
J 13-Ju 24; Ju 28-A 21; w-d-u-g; G, EM 
E, A-V, SS; workshops in elementary edu- 
cation and science 

University of Georgia, Athens; C; J li-Ju 
25; Ju 28-A 21; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 16-Ju 
25; Ju 28-A 20; w-d-u; LA, EM, E, SS 
general curriculum and methods workshop 
during first term 

Wesleyan College 
w-d-u; LA, G, EM 

GUAM 

Territorial 
11-A 15; u; 

HAWAII 

University of Hawaii 
1; w-d-u-g; LA, G 

IDAHO 

College of Idahv, Caldwell; C; J 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; J 16-A 22; w-d 
u-z; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. Evening ex- 
tension courses; workshops in music, band 

chorus 


Daytona Beach; 
EM, E, A-V, 


Lakeland; C; J 
E, SS 

Tallahassee; C; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 
16-A 8; 
LA, G, 


Macon; C; J 9-Ju_ 16; 


of Guam, Agana; C; J 
EM, A-V, SS 


College 
LA, G 


Honolulu; C; J 
EM, E, A-V, SS 


23-A 


16-A 


orchestra 





University of Idaho, Moscow; C; J 16-A 9; 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


KLLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island; C; J 9-Ju 
18; w-d-u; LA, EM, SS 

Bradley University, Peoria; C; J 16-Ju 19; 
Ju 21-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS; 
speech correction workshop 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; C; J 
30-A 22; u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

DePaul University, Chicago 1; C; J 30-A 1; 
A 4-A 30; w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 3-Ju 16; 
Ju 17-A 14; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville; C; J-A; 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

McKendree College, Lebanon; C; J 9-A 1; 
A 4-A 29; w-d-o-u; LA, EM, SS; work- 
shops in reading, speech and arithmetic 

Northern Illinois University, De Kalb; C; 
J 23-A 15; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; workshop in supervising student 
teachers 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 
24-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
international relations, arts and crafts 
workshops. See advertisement page 24-T 

Rockford College, Rockford; C; J 16-Ju 25 
J 16-A 8; w-d(M)-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 
study tours abroad in education and art 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 5; C: J 19-A 
1; A 1-S 12; evening term J 19-A 19; w-u-g 
LA, G, EM, SS; workshops in inter-group 
relations and health education 

Rosary College, River Forest; W: J 30-A 8; 
u-g (Library Science only); LA, A-V, SS 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C 
J 16-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 

University of Iilinois, Urbana: C; J 16-A 9 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS: geology 
and conservation camps workshops in 
economics, English, geology, mathematics 
and school administration 

Western Illinois University, Macomb; C; J 
9-Ju 18; Ju 18-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS; study tours to New Eng- 
land and Canada, Europe, Hawaii, Mexico 
Alaska art workshop, educational TV 
workshop J 23-J 28 
eaton College, Wheaton: (¢ J 10-J 20 
J 21-Ju 18; Ju 19-A 15; d-o-u-g; LA, EM 

A-V, SS. See advertisement page 22-T 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; J 
16-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

sutler University, Indianapolis 7; C; J 10-A 
1; A 4-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis 2; C; 
J 16-Ju 25; w-u-g; art; workshops in ce- 
amics and metal enameling 

Indiana University, Bloomington; C;: M 27-J 
11; J 11-A 8; A 8-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in elementary 
and secondary education, Slavic studies, 
Latin, science, curriculum 

Manchester College, N. Manchester; C; J 
9-A 15; d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 9- 
Ju 18; Ju 21-A 23; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, E 
SS; diagnostic and remedial reading work- 
snop 
Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 9-Ju 18; 
Ju 21-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
SS; health education workshop, reading 
conference 
'owa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
C; *; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
athematics, science, reading, speech, art 
and home economics workshops 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 23-A 
1; u; LA, EM 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City; C; J 
16-A 13; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 
SS; field courses in geology; workshops in 
speech, music, human relations and high 
hool English 
1iversity of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 9-A 
d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa; C 
u; LA, G, EM, SS 


KANSAS 
Baker University saldwin 
LA, G, EM, SS 

Bethany College, Lindsbors 


i-u; LA, EM 
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With Railway Thrift Coupons 


ey 


British Railways bedroom 








Want 


Haven't you heard? Dollars spent here buy British Rail- 
ways tickets at a discount. Thrift Coupons . . . 1,000 miles 
of go-as-you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) 
$31.50 (1st class). Also good for all Irish cross-channel 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. Valid for six months. Addi- 
tional miles at commensurate savings. 


Buy Thrift Coupons 
aitish RAILWAYS i) from your travel 


Ey 
upons Ff, — agent before 
ee, you leave. Not 


sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS... 


planning’ literature? Write British Railways, Dept, 48-3. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y, 








FREE PLANNING HELP | 


estetn Vacations 


on the Super Dome 


f / OL YMPIAN, , 


You'll have a happy time in the great 

Northwest and a happy trip on the 

Olympian H1awaTna. Enjoy the scenic | 
route from the full-length Super Dome. 

Pullmans with Skytop Lounge; Toura- 

lux cars offering lowest cost sleeper | 
travel to and from the Northwest; re- | 
served-seat, leg rest coaches. Also diner 

and Cafe Lounge. Round trip coach | 
fares in western territory are little over | 
2¢ a mile. Big savings on circle routings | 
and family fares. 


@) Paciric NortHwest—Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget Sound, 
Mt. Rainier, San Juan Islands, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE Park—via Gallatin 
Gateway. Old Faithful, Grand Can- 
yon. Also Montana Rockies. 


CatirorniA— Oregon — Washing- 
ton—see all the Pacific Coast. 





Paciric NorTHWEST— Yellowstone. | 


Cotoravo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City —Idaho— Yellowstone— Mon- 
tana Rockies. 


CANADIAN Rockiss—Victoria- | 
Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 


@) ALASKA—by the Inside Passage. 
Dupe RANCHES—in the Northwest. | 
© Escorten Tours—wide variety. 





H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

722 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 12345678 
9 (circle choices). Please send free vacation 
planning literature. 


Name 
Address 
City. 








__ Zone__ State 


AILWAUKEE*©* 


THE 
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Bethel College 
1; w-d-o-u; 
Mexico 

Friends University 
w-d-u; LA, G 
workshop 

Kansas State College, Manhattan; C; J 9-A 
8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 2-Ju 12; Ju 14-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in philosophy 
of contemporary education, foods, audio- 
visual aids and summer theatre 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh; 
C; J 2-A 1; A 4-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in art educa- 
tion, science and arithmetic in elementary 
schools, folklore and vocal music. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina; 
6-A 1; u; LA 

Marymount College, Salina: 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

McPherson College, McPherson; 
31; d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa; C; 
w-d-u; LA, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
and athletics workshops 

Sterling College, Sterling; C; J 2-A 1; w-u; 
G, EM, A-V, SS; science, psychology, Eng- 
lish and education workshops 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 5-A 6; 
w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine College, Louisville 5; M; J 16-Ju 
25. Evening sessions C; J 10-A 28; u; LA 

Centre College, Danville; C; J 16-A 9; d-u; 
LA 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond; 
C; *; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro; C; 
J 2-A 9; d-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky, Danville; 
C; J-A 15; w-d; school of drama and sum- 
mer stock; workshop in acting and stag- 
ing 

Union College, Barbourville; C; 
d-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

University of Louisville, Louisville 8; C; 
J 14-Ju 19; Ju 21-A 23; d-u-g; LA 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; C; J 16-A 8; w-d-o-u-g; LA, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 


LOUISIANA 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond; 
C; J 4-A 8; w-d-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Tulane University, New Orleans 18; C; J 
9-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, EM, SS; 
workshop on economic education 

Xavier University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans 25; C: J 12-Ju 25; d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, SS 


MAINE 

Aroostook State Teachers College, Presque 
Isle; C; J 30-A 8; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Nasson College, Springvale; C; J 23-A 1; 
d-u; LA, G, SS 

University of Maine, Orono; C; Ju 7-A 15; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; study 
tour to Europe; workshops in music, health 
education, education for intercultural un- 
derstanding, teaching retarded children. 


MARYLAND 

Loyola College, Baltimore 10; C; J 9-Ju 31; 
u-g; LA, G, E, A-V, SS 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
2; C; late J-early A; g; music 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; C; 
J 19-A 27 (two five-week sessions); w-d-g; 
LA, EM, A-V 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Atlantic Union College, South 
C; *; d-o-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67; C: J 25-A 
6; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; work- 
shops in mathematics, science, education 

Boston University, Boston 15; C; J 2-Ju 12; 
Ju 14-A 23; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; field work in biology and geol- 
ogy, New England travel course; institute 
on handicapped child. 

Emerson College, Boston; C; Ju 7-A 15; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, A-V, SS; workshop on 
speech therapy and remedial reading. 

Harvard University Summer School, Cam- 
bridge 38; C; J W-A 13; special courses 
for teachers of English and SS. Fellow- 
ships available for “History of Far Eastern 
Civilization.” 

Simmons College, Boston 15; C; J 23-A 8; 
d(W)-g; *. 


North Newton; C; 
LA, G, SS: 


M 28-A 
work camp in 


Wichita; C; J 4-A 22; 
EM, A-V; human relations 


Cc: J 
W; J 16-A; u; 
Cc; J 3-Ju 


J 4A 1; 
music, art 


J 2-A 1; 


Lancaster; 


Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 16-Ju 
3; Ju 7-A 13; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V; 
European study tour; physical fitness 
clinic 

State Teachers College, N. Adams (summer 
session held at Pittsfield), C; J 30-A 8 
u-g; G, EM, SS. 

Tufts University, Medford: C; J 30-A 8 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS; educational 
disabilities clinic. See advertisement page 
22-T 
Amherst; C 

EM, A-V, SS 


Massachusetts, 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, 


University of 
J 23-A 30; 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant; C 
J-A; d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti; C; J-A; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

National Music Camp, Interlochen; C; J 
22-A 18; w-d-u-g (aff. with University of 
Michigan); workshop in elementary school 
music 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; J-A; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Wayne University, Detroit; C; J-A; d-o-u-g 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. Study tour in com- 
parative ed. See advertisement page 27-T 


MINNESOTA 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji; 
22; d-u-g; LA, EM, AV, SS 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis; C 
J 9-A 16; w-u-g; music, workshop in piano 
teaching methods. 

Mankato State College, Mankato; C; 
15; Ju 16-A 22; w-o-u-g; 
A-V, SS 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C; 
J-A; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
See advertisement page 23-T. 

Winona State College, Winona; C; J 9-Ju 18; 
Ju 21-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
Ss 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Lorman; C; J 
15; u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Delta State College, Cleveland; C; 
15; u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Jackson State College, Jackson; C; J 2-Ju 
5; Ju 7-A 11; w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; J 4-A 20; 
d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; 
C; J 5-A 15; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS: workshops in reading, music 
piano, educational administration 

University of Mississippi, University; C; J 
5-Ju 11; Ju 14-A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg; C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS: workshops in world understand- 
ing, school administration 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; C; 
J 10-Ju 20; d-u-g; EM, art 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; C; J 
2-Ju 26; d-u; LA, EM, E, SS 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville; C; J 3-A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
A-V, SS 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis 5; 
C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g; music, music meth- 
ods in secondary schools; workshop in 
piano teaching 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 3; C: J 16-Ju 
25; Ju 28-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, EM, E, SS 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; C; J 3-A 5; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E. 
A-V, SS. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; J 2-Ju 28; d-u 

A, EM. 


Cc: Fc A 


J 9-Ju 
LA, G, EM, E, 


9-A 


J 4-A 


University of Missouri, Columbia; C; J 9-A 
1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Washington University, St. Louis 5; C: J 
16-Ju 23; Ju 24-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V; workshop in educational TV 

Webster College, Webster Groves; W; J 
16-Ju 24; u; LA, EM, SS. 


MONTANA 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Bill- 
ings; C; J 16-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22; w-d-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 17-A 
22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Montana State University, Missoula; C; J 
16-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

-NEBRASKA 


Creighton College, Omaha 2; C; J 12-A 2; 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 





Dana College, Blair; C; *; d-u; LA, G, EM, 
Ss 

Doane College, Crete; C; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; workshop in mental hygiene 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; 
C; J 9-A 1; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
J 9-A 17; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; 
workshop in world affairs 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada, Reno; C; 
9-A 15; J 23-A 1; A 4-A 15; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


J 9-A 1; w-d-u; 


J 9-J 20; J 
w-d-0-u-g; 


C; J 23-A 15; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 
institute in philosophy held in Taos 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, 
30-A 8; w-d-u-g; 
theatre program 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua; 
C; J W-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM. E, 
A-V, SS 

City College, 
u-g; LA 

College of St. Rose, Albany 3; 
u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Columbia University, New 
7-A 15; d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
study tours to Europe; writers 
ence 


Alfred; C; J 9-J 27; J 
LA, G. SS; summer 


New York 31; C; J 16-A 8; 


C; J 25-A 6 
York 27; C; Ju 


A-V. SS; 
confer- 


13-T 


Buffalo, Buffalo 14; C; J 30-S 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; work 
shops in local politics, modern poetry 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C J 
30-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V. SS 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, ( 
J 10-A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, EM, A-V; writers 
conference 

Yeshiva University, New 
Ju 22; Ju 28-A 21; w-d-g; Jewish 
Rabbinics and Semitics 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of Nort 
Carolina, Greensboro; C; J 9-Ju 18: Ji 
21-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS: art 
and crafts for teachers and audio-visua 
workshops 


University of 
13; w-d-u-g; 


York 33; C; J x 
histor, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Keene Teachers College, Keene; C; J 30-A 
8; w-d-u-g; EM workshop; course in in- 
dustrial education 

Peterborough Players Drama School, Peter- 


Cornell University, Ithaca; C; Ju 7-A 16; Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; . 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 15; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS 
Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 10-Ju 22; East Carolina College, Greenville; C; 
Ju 23-A 29; w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 15; w-d-u-g; G, EM, A-V 
borough; C; J-A; d; summer theatre Ithaca College, Ithaca; C; J 23-Ju 4; Ju 7-A Elon College, Elon College; C; 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth: C: 15; w-o-g; A-V, SS; “Music in Europe” d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS; and “Study in the Caribbean” study tours Mars Hill College, Mars Hill; C 
workshops in conservation and wildlife Long Island University, Brooklyn 1; C; J 9- d-u; LA, SS 
University of New Hampshire, Durham: C; Ju 18; Ju 21-A 28; w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, North Carolina College, Durham; C 
J 23-A 15; Ju 1-A 12; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM Ss 2; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
E. A-V, SS. See advertisement page 24-T Manhattan School of Music, New York 29: Pembroke State College, Pembroke; C 
NEW JERSEY ~—< 4 ae W-U-g; music methods. ‘ wg os bad ~. - gg ate 5S 
Montclair State Teachers College, Upper wide-tap —- Jniversity, New York 3; C; J State : —_— nies r Be eee beth 
Montclair; C; J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g: G, E 3-5 5; w-u-g: LA, G, EM, E. A-V. 85 “3 Senet, ee, See, Oe 
A-V. SS: ‘citizenship education nal China Parsons School of Design, New York; C; University of North Carolina, 
workshops . . Ju 7-A 15; professional art; 16-week Eu- C; J 5-Ju 15; Ju 16-A 23; 
Upsala College, East Orange: C; J 16-Ju 25: geo reenter ag gigs a = G, AV SS: werkenepe i 
Ju 28-S 5: d(W)-u: LA. EM. SS State University Teachers College, Cort- mathematics 
: land; C: J 30-A 22; w-d-u-g; G, EM, A-V NORTH DAKOTA 
NEW MEXICO SS; workshop in Chinese civilization ; 
New Mexico College of A & M, State Col- State University Teachers College, Fredonia: College 
lege; C; J 9-A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E C: J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V A +A 30 
A-V, SS ss 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Ve- State University Teachers College, Oneonta; 
gas; C; J 16-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22; w-d-u-g C; J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; workshop for ele- State University Teachers College, Platts- 
mentary principals burgh; C; J W-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
New Mexico Western College, EM, E, SS; workshop on children’s liter- 
C; J 9-Ju 31; A 1-A 22 ature 
A-V State University Teachers College 
University Albuquerque C; J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, EM 


City ( 


Chapel Hi! 
w-d-u-g; LA 
science and 


Jamestown; C; 
d-u; LA 


Jamestown 
3; Ju 7-A 2; 
E, A-V, SS 

State Teachers College, Valley 
9-A 1; w-d-o-u; LA, G, EM, E 
theatre workshop, Viking geography 


City; C: J 
A-V, SS 
tour 


Berea; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u 
workshop in theatre arts 


HIO 
Baldwin Wallace 
LA, EM. E, SS 


Silver 
w-u-g; G 


City 
EM, 
Potsdan : mn 

E, SS Continued on page 18-T) 


of New Mexico 


DOUBLE BONUS 


UROPE! 
| nomy Fares to all E 
with New SAS Eco y 








SAS PLAN-A-TRIP KIT gives you automatic cal- 
culator, route map, SAS fares to 32 top cities, 
cost of hotels and sightseeing. FREE with coupon 
PREVIEW YOUR TRIP with gay “European Holli- 
day” Mitch Miller LP hi-fi record, plus complete 
Plan-A-Trip Kit. Yours for only $1 with coupon 
GO NOW, PAY LATER, if you wish. 


SCAM DINAVIAN 


acmisath beste 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


DOUBLE OFFER...YOUR CHOICE! 
[] FREE avtomotic [_] For $1 Enclosed, 


PLAN-A-TRIP Kit with send me Mitch Miller rec 
colorful travel folders. ord, plus material on left. 


ak 


EXTRA CITIES 


AT NO EXTRA FARE 
Lon 
aris, Rome, CO 


enhagen, oe 
te 17 extra cities 


$113" LESS 


PER PERSON 

any tourist 
d trip. With 
pc-7C speed, new S AS 
comforts, tasty smér- 
rebrod (sandwiches). 


Bonus includes 
Less than nears 
class, roun 


t Europe Name 


~eee awe 


throughou 
Address 


ea SO OP on wy, 





See Your Travel Agent or mail coupon. 


*Effective April Ist, subje 








Austria 


Reborn 


After years of occupation, Austria emerges 
as one of the major tourist attractions in Europe 


By DOROTHY POTTER 


NE OF the most thrilling experiences 

in the world must surely be watch- 
ing the rebirth of a nation, and those 
who have visited Austria since the with- 
drawal of all occupation forces in Oc- 
1955 felt the 
atmosphere which always accompanies 


tober of have electric 
such a national renaissance. One recent 
summer, I was fortunate enough to be 
a part of that stirring tide of returning 
self-confidence and national pride known 
only by free men 

During my stay in Vienna, I came 
to know a attractive 
woman who had lived in the Russian 


very Viennese 
zone during the Occupation. Her ac- 
count of the needless suffering inflicted 
upon the Austrians there was horrifying. 
Her husband, a scientist, had been sent 
to Russia at the beginning of the Occu- 


Dorothy Potter is chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department, Bulkeley H.S., Hartford, 
This article won honorable mention 
in last year's Scholastic Travel 
Story Award Contest. 


Conn 
Te i her 





Exjoy 


pation. She has never heard from him 
since. Even now she cannot discover 
whether he is alive or dead. She herself, 
a university professor of art, had been 
forced to eat grass to remain alive. 

Just before the Russians left Vienna 
(after the peace treaty had been signed), 
they systematically and wantonly de- 
stroyed the two great hotels in which 
they had been quartered. Two of the 
famous hotels in Europe, the 
Grand and the Imperial, were destroyed 
at the very time they were most needed 
for the approaching influx of tourists 
during the summer of 1956. 

The sympathetic reaction of most 
Americans to accounts such as this 
bridges the gap usually existing be- 
tween visitor and host. The Austrians, 
always sensitive to nuances, respond 
with instinctive friendliness. For people 
travel with their hearts as well 


most 


who 


as their minds, Austria is today one 
of the most rewarding countries in the 
world to visit. The tourist senses that 





@ QUEBEC VACATION 


{ Just an easy trip by road, rail, air, brings you to French- 


York 20, 
2 


Canada, a picturesque land of rivers, mountai::s, 


Write now for illustrated booklets 
and road map to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Québec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Center, New 


akes, 


where old world towns and villages are the jewels in the 
valley of the mighty St. Lawrence, where the Laurentian 
Mountains, the Gaspé Peninsula, the Eastern Townships, 
|} the wild Provincial Parks offer you the finest fishing, tour- 
ing, camping—where all sports are at their best. 
















































history is being made all around him. 
He feels himself a part of that history. 
From the very outset, he is at home 
with the people he meets. 

The Austrian people seem to combine 
the intelligence and dependability of 
the German people with the vivacity 
and responsiveness of the French. They 
like Americans. 

When a traveler is planning his trip 
to Austria, he thinks first of all of 
with its wealth of romantic 
associations. I can assure such a travel- 
er that he will not be disappointed. 
He will see the Danube flowing majes- 
tically along. He will visit a Biergarten 
at night, and drink the native wines 
under a canopy of vines hundreds of 
years old, while he joins with the Aus- 
trians in singing The Beautiful Blue 
Danube. 


Vienna, 


He will drive one evening to a restau- 
rant perched high on a mountain in 
the famed Vienna Woods. There he will 
look down upon the twinkling lights 
of the city, as the Viennese present, 
rising to their feet in a suddenly dark- 
ened room, sing Beautiful Vienna, an 
experience almost certain to bring tears 
to the eyes of the most blasé 
tourist. 


even 


There are two buildings in Vienna 
which every traveler will especially wish 
to see: the Opera House and Schon- 
brunn Palace, both newly-renovated 
since the end of the Occupation. Both 
buildings are startlingly beautiful, 
though never garish, proof of the ex- 
quisite taste of the Austrians. No operas 
are presented during the summer, be- 
cause the Vienna Orchestra is playing 
at the Salzburg Festival. But there is 
an excellent guided tour of the entire 
Opera House. 

Schonbrunn Palace since its restora- 
tion must surely be one of the most 
beautiful buildings on earth. Just as 
Vienna seems to the traveler a minia- 
ture, cozier replica of Paris, so Schon- 
resembles a smaller Versailles. 
The chandeliers, murals, furniture, and 
tapestries are equally impressive, and 
the guide’s account of how these price- 
less national possessions were hidden 
the Russian army like 
cloak-and-dagger fiction. 


brunn 


from sounds 
Second only to Vienna in beauty and 
historic interest come beautiful Inns- 
bruck and Salzburg. The latter, of 
course, is the home of the justly re- 
nowned festival of music and drama. 
Most visit but 
neglect entirely the adjoining Tyrol, a 
region of glorious mountain scenery and 
quaint little towns, of which Lienz and 
Heiligenblut are the most delightful. 
In conclusion: if you are a fanatical 
photographer; if you like stimulating 
people, traditions, music, scenery; if you 
are in search of the famous Austrian 
“gemiitlichkeit’—go to Austria! e 


tourists these cities, 


Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Spotlight on Independent Agen- 

cies (p. 18) 
American History, 

Economics 
Digest of the Article 

A subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is now investigating the 
Federal independent agencies. These 
agencies were established by Congress 
at various times since 1887, and the 
Congressional subcommittee is seeking 
to determine whether they are carrying 
out their duties as intended by Con- 
gress. The six major independent agen- 
cies are the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In general, these 
agencies regulate the complicated rates, 
services, and finances of all businesses 
involved in interstate commerce. 

The investigation hit the headlines 


Problems 


recently when the committee’s counsel, 
Dr. Bernard Schwartz, was dismissed 
following a split vote by the committee. 
Schwartz had suggested a line of in- 
intended to determine whether 
the regulatory agencies were being in- 


quiry 


fluenced improperly by administration 


officials 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of the Federal independent 
agencies and to arouse interest in the 
current inquiry into the effectiveness of 
these agencies. 


Assignment 


1. Make a table in 


the six major Federal 


list 
independent agen- 


which you 
cies and indicate the function of each. 

2. Why are the regulatory agencies 
described as independent? 

3. Account for the considerable pub- 
licity which has been given the House 
committee inquiry into the work of the 
independent agencies. 

4. In a sense, the independent agen- 
cies are Congress’ “watchdogs” in the 
field of interstate commerce. Discuss. 


Motivation 

A Congressional inquiry into the work 
of independent regulatory agencies 
might seem to some as colorless as dish- 
water. But the current investigation de- 
veloped into one of the stormiest epi- 
sodes ever to arise from a Congressional 
inquiry. Why? 


of Democracy. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why did Congress decide to in- 

vestigate the independent agencies? 
2. Discuss the connection between 
one of the independent agencies and 
the regulation of interstate commerce. 
(Note: Develop briefly the work of 
each of the six major agencies. ) 

3. What difference does it make to 
you whether these regulatory agencies 
are unfairly influenced in their decisions 
or not? 

4. The term “whitewash” has been 
used in describing the situation arising 
from dismissal of the House committee’s 
counsel. What does the term mean? Da 
you think such a description of the 
committee’s work is fair? Support your 
answer 


Summary 

The independent agencies have been 
described as three-part “governments.” 
Why? Why does Congress regard the 
independent agencies as essential to 
good government? 


Things to Do 


Have students set aside a section of 
their current affairs scrapbooks for the 
Congressional inquiry into independent 
agencies. Each clipping or report 
(radio-TV listening, magazine article, 
etc.) should be identified by source and 
date. A culminating activity might be 
a written or oral report on what the 


committee found which lead to 


legislative action by Congress. 


may 


Leadership for Tomorrow (p. 6) 
World History, American History, Problems of 

Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
report the varied viewpoints on educa- 
tion and leadership expressed by for- 
eign and American high school students 
assembled at Williamsburg, Va. Topics 
unde» discussion included provision for 
the bright in high schools at home and 
abroad, the elective system, social life 
of American 
hard subjects, ete. 
interchange of opinions is given to 
evaluating the factors which enter into 
international leadership. 


teen-agers, e@as\ rsus 


A majo’ 


Aim 

To help students evaluate the ideas 
set forth by foreign and American high 
schoo] students on U. S. education and 
international leadership 


Assignment 

Select 
from among following and state poini 
of disagreement. 


three areas of controve: 


Indicate your own 


position 


Discussion Questions 

1. The charge has been made again 
and again by foreign students and by 
Americans that our high school students 


take too many “snap” courses and do 





objectives of the si | 


essential to intelligent citizensi 


Since the bane of social studies 


Seeing will be 
as a convenient and valuable aid to 


pupils.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you developing social studies skills in your pupils? One of the maior 


‘al studies is the 
if s he se 
maps, charts, graphs, tables, and propaganda analysis. They lap over into 
related areas when they are extended to include how to use a_ textbook 
how to study, how to work on a committee, how to use a library, etc 


“cover” our ever-expanding field, the 
sometimes becomes peripheral. This is a mistake. 

Teachers who want to develop social studies skills in their pupils, but 
who have lacked a compact aid for developing such skills, now have it. 

Scholastic Magazines’ Social Studies Skills Workbook was so well re 
ceived by teachers that we have brought out a new, revised edition. You 
can obtain it at 10 cents a copy (below cost) in a quantity not to exceed 
the number of Senior Scholastic semester subscriptions of your pupils. With 
a school-year order, workbooks may be purchased at 10 cents each in a 
quantity not to exceed twice the number of school-year subscriptions. 
believing. You will recognize this workbook at 


development of socis! oauties skill 


skills include interpretation of 


teachers often is the compulsion to 


development of social studies skills 


once 


develop social studies skills in your 











16-T 


not work hard enough in the intellec- 
tual field. What, specifically, do you 
think the critics have in mind? Do you 
agree? Defend your point of view. 

2. The criticism has been made that 
we do not do enough to develop the 
bright high 
What do we do in our school 


students in American 
S¢ hools 
bright students to work 
up to their capacity? What else should 
we do? 


to encourage 


3. Much has been made of the Ameri- 
can teen-ager’s occupation with sports 
and his social life. Do you think that 
we have over-emphasized these aspects 
of our development? Why or why not? 

4. The delegate from India declared 
that we are “killing off” our potential 
leaders by discouraging independent 
thought and judgment. Do you agree? 
Justify your position. 

5. The group of students meeting in 
Williamsburg had a lot to say about 
what goes into the making of an inter- 


TOOLS for 


SPACE and INTERPLANETARY 
TRAVEL 
Mar. 28 in Senior Scholastic 


Blast Off, by David Cooke 

Book Club, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 1958 Mars, by F. M. Branley, 
$2.50 (Crowell, 1955). Going Into Space, 
by A. C. Clarke, $2.50 (Harper, 1954) 
Rockets, Missiles and Moons, by C. IL. 
Coombs, $3.75 (Morrow, 1957). Rockets 
through Space, by Lester Del Rey, $3.95 
(Winston, 1957). The Complete Book of 
Space Travel, by A. T. Gaul, $4.95 (World 
Publishing, 1956). Men of Other Planets, 
by Kenneth Heuer, $3.00 (Viking, 1954) 
Adventure of Space Travel, by C. V. E 
Thompson $3.00 (Roy Publishers, 1954) 
Man, Rockets and Space, by B. W. Leyson, 
$3.50 (Dutton, 1954 Satellite, by Erik 
Bergaust, $3.95 (Hanover House, 1956) 
Frontier to Space, by Eric Burgess, $4.50 
(Macmillan, 1955). The Exploration of 
Space, by A. C. Clarke, $3.50 (Harper, 
1952). Exploration of the Moon, by A. C 
Clarke, $2.50 (Harper, 1955). Conquest 
of Space, by Willy Ley, $4.95 (Viking, 
1950). Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel, 
by Willy Ley, $6.75 (Viking, 1957). Ex- 
ploration of Mars, by Willy Ley & Wernher 
Von Braun, $4.95 (Viking, 1956). Your 
Trip into Space, by Lynn Poole, $2.95 
(McGraw-Hill, 1953). Men, Rockets and 
Space Rats, by Lloyd Mallan, $5.95 ( Mess- 
ner, 1955). The Exploration of the Moon, 
by R. A. Smith & A. C. Clarke, $2.50 
(Harper, 1955) 

ARTICLES: “Exploring Our Neighbor: 
World, the Moon,” by D. H. Menzel 
National Geographic Magazine, Feb. 1958. 
“U. S. First to Put Man in Space; Inter- 
view,” I. C. Kincheloe, U. § 
World Report, Jan. 17, 1958. 
Space,” Newsweek, Feb. 3, 1958 


BOOKS: 
$.40 ( Arrow 


News & 
“Man in 
“Reach 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 14, 1958 


Special Issue on 
Our Nation’s Government 


From the Contents: Our System of 
Government and How It Derives Its 
Power; The Presidency; The Cabinet; 
The Executive Department; The Vice- 
Presidency; Congress; Our Federal 
Court System; The Armed _ Forces; 
Glossary of Important Words and Con- 
cepts. Illustrated with charts and tables. 











Looking back into our 
whom would you select as an 
example of an international leader? 
Justify your selection. To what extent 
did the times in which he lived help to 
produce this international leader? 

6. Most of us have studied world his- 
Looking back into world history, 


TEACHERS 


for the Stars,” Time, Feb. 17, 1958. “Up 
There—at Last,” Newsweek, Feb. 10, 1958. 
“Why Go to the Moon? Interviews with 
Scientists, Technologists, Engineers,” U. S 
World Report, Jan. 17, 1958 
“Cornell Probes Weightlessness,” Aviation 
Week, Jan. 13, 1958. “What Will Space 
People Look Like?” by Willy Ley, Science 
Digest, Feb. 1958. “Cosmic Wonders,” by 
W. Von Braun, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Dec. 8, 1957. “Man in Space; Good or 
Bad? a History-Making Experiment,” Sat- 
urday Review, Dec. 14, 1957. “Man’s New 
World,” Life, Jan. 6, 1958. “Rocket to 
London,” by Willy Ley, Rotarian, Jan 
1958. “Studies Probe Man’s Function in 
Space,” by R. Sweeney, Aviation Week, 
Dec. 30, 1957. “Forecast: a Sky Full of 
Satellites,” by R. F. DeCampewolf, Popular 
Mechanics, Jan. 1958. “Story Behind the 
Satellites,” by G. H. Stine, Science Digest, 
Jan. 1958. “Observations of Satellite 1,” by 
F. L. Whipple, Scientific American, Dec 
1957. “Outlook to Space Travel,” by E. 
Stuhlinger, Scientific Monthly, Dec. 1957. 
“Space Travel, a New Timetable,” by J. J. 
Haggerty, Jr., Look, Dec. 10, 1957. “Life 
in a Spaceship, Here’s How It Will Be; 
Interview,” by H. Strughold, U. S. News 
& World Report, Nov. 15, 1957. “How 
Man-Made Satellites Can Affect Our 
Lives,” by J. Kaplan, National Geographic 
Magazine, Dec. 1957. “Who Owns the 
Moon?” by P. Ritner, Saturday Review, 
Dec. 7, 1957. “Now the Space Age Opens,” 
by I. M. Levitt, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Oct. 13, 1957. “Time and the Space Trav- 
eler; with editorial comment,” by E, 
Sanger, W. R. Brewster, Jr., Atlantic 
Monthly, Oct. 1957. “Where’s Everybody?” 
by A. C. Clarke, Harper's, Nov. 1957. 
“Space Beyond Sputnik Lies Within Our 
Grasp,” by D. Schanche, Life, Oct. 21, 
1957. 


national leader 
history 


tory 


News & 


whom \ould you select as an interna- 
tional leader? Why? 

7. One of the foreign delegates 
pointed out that we seem to have been 
living in a period of crisis for 12 years. 
Do you agree? Why? Who are the inter- 
national leaders of the present time? 
Which of these leaders, if any, is a hero 
both at home and abroad? What are 
the qualifications for international lead- 
ership? 


Things to Do 

Have the class decide on one topic 
discussed by the foreign visitors which 
they would like to pursue further. Or- 
ganize a round-table discussion of vol- 
unteer “experts” to explore the subject 
further. Appoint a moderator to intro- 
duce the topic, keep the discussion mov 
ing, and to summarize. The class can 
ask questions and comment before the 
summary. 


George Washington Carver (p. 
11) 


American History, 
Economics 


Problems of Democracy, 
Our Creative American this week is 
the famous Negro scientist who raised 
the lowly peanut to great agricultural 
heights. 
Aim 
To familiarize pupils with the great 
scientific work carried on by George 
Washington Carver. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What obstacles did George Wash- 
ington Carver overcome before he could 
begin to make his contributions to sci- 
ence? 

2. In what sense did Carver revolu- 
tionize farming in the South? 

3. Carver’s influence on American 
life was felt through his research and 
teaching. How did he make this in- 
fluence felt? 

4. Carver's contributions have bene- 
fited people of all races. Do you agree? 
Explain more fully. 


Things to Do 

Students can be encouraged to read 
a full-length biography of Carver or 
treatments of Carver in collective biog- 
raphies. Instead of the traditional book 
report, they can select one phase of 
Carver's life and write about the les- 
sons learned from it. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
1. Independent Agencies: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 
4-d; 5-c; 6-c. 
2. Cartoons: 1-T; 
6-F. 
8. Graph: 1-F; 


2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 


2-T; 3-T; 4-NS; 5-F. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 17-T 
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“M y name is Jeff Fort. I live in Oak Park, a suburb west of 
Chicago, where I’m a senior at Oak Park High School. I play 
guard on the varsity basketball team and am a member 
of the golf squad. Last year, I quarterbacked our Huskies 
and lettered in baseball. As much as I like sports, I still 
take my studies seriously. And since all we students write up 
a storm, let me pass along a great discovery I’ve made! 











“It’s this new Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen. 

It’s what they call a cartridge pen. Now maybe that’s 

a new one on you,.,so read on and learn all about it. 
Y’see, instead of using a bottle of ink, you fill the Skripsert 
pen with a cartridge of famous Skrip writing fluid! 





“All you do is drop a Skrip cartridge into the barrel and, 

presto, you’re ready to write! No dip! No dunk! No delay! 

You'll never be’caught dry while taking notes in class... because 
you can carry these cartridges right in your pocket. Can’t break. 
Can't spill. Just flip out the empty, flip in the new. And extra Skrip 
cartridges cost so little... only 49¢ for this package of five! 


“Me? I use a medium point... but one of 
the six Skripsert pen wrap-around points will 
suit you to’ T! There are six colors— 

and even a transparent model—to choose 
from. Get with it...get yourself a new 
Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen wherever 


you see this display.” FOUNTAIN & PEN 


New Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen with two extra 
cartridges of Skrip writing fluid... from $2.95 to $8.75. 
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Hes Carmen to 
Hee Tet Williams way 


AND YOU CAN, TOO, WITH A Wilson GLOVE! 








Take a tip from Ted— 

Mr.Baseball himself. 

*“My Wilson Glove makes my field- 
ing a lot easier,”’ says Ted Williams, 
all-time baseball great. “I know if I 
can get my Wilson Glove on the ball, 
it’s caught. Many a time it makes a 
tough catch seem easy!”’ 


And there you are. If anybody 
knows baseball, Ted does, and he’s 


Ted Williams is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff— 
among other major leaguers who endorse Wilson Gloves: 





Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, golf, tennis—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere! 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of quality. 











wanna 

— 
used Wilson equipment 
exclusively for years. 


In the big leagues it’s 
Wilson all the way—and Wilson 
Gloves can make your play big 


league, too. 

Try out a Wilson Glove or Mitt 
at your sporting goods dealer. He’ll 
be glad to let you try ’em all—and 
find the one just right for you! 


« Nelson Fox « Harvey Kuenn « Early Wynn 
« Roy McMillan « Johnny Antonelli 


in With 


Wikon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Special Award Winner, 1957 Grand Award Winner, 1957 Third Award Winner, 1957 Con- Grand Award Winner, 1957 


Contest. By P. Carlson, Minne- Contest. By Larry Mishler, Mesa, test. By J. Stein, Jr. George Contest. By Lee Marson, Leaven- 
apolis, Minnesota. Arizona. School, Pennsylvania. worth, Washington. 


MARCH 3ist IS THE DEADLINE IN 
KODAK’S ALL NEW HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO CONTEST! 


There’s still time to win fame and 8 x 10 inches. (Don’t send negatives, but be sure you 
$$$ in Kodak’s exciting $10,400 have them.) Pictures cannot be returned. 
, 
High School Photo Contest. But Each picture must be entered in one of the follow- 
ing categories. 
1. School Activities (including sports): Pictures taken 
Here are the prizes: in the classrooms, labs, on the campus. 
16 $300 First Prizes (one for each category in il. People—All Ages: Babies, children, teen-agers, and 
each high school grade) adults engaged in any hobby or activity. 
16 $200 Second Prizes (same as above) Wl. Pictorials: Scenic shots, architectural studies, ab- 
16 $100 Third Prizes (same as above) stract pictures, pattern designs. 
80 $10 Runner-up Prizes IV. Animals and Pets: Pets of all kinds, wildlife, zoo 
2,400 Special State Honor Certificates. animals, farm animals, circus creatures. 
Duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


Hurry! Mail your entries now! 


How to enter: 


Here eve the rules: No official entry blank is needed, but print clearly 


on the back of each picture: 
1. This contest is open only to 9-12 graders in P 


regular attendance in public or private schools. 1. The category in which entered. 


2. The picture(s) you enter must have been -% + sega wee a sa a pees. 
made by you since last April and before - aerprenates e maa 9 cence 
March 31 this year. Mail your entries to: Kodak High School Photo Con- 
; ; é P test, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
3. Pictures will be judged on general interest, 2 
appeal, originality, photographic quality. Entries postmarked later than midnight, 
4. Only black-and-white pictures will be judged. March 31, won't be eligible for the judging 


Any make of camera and black-and-white film may See pod — 


be used. Pictures can be any size up to and including _of Secondary School Principals. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Modern Schools: A Defense 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with the letter (see Feb. 7 
that schools are 
little less than palaces.” It went on to 
say that too much money was being 
cafeterias and 


issue) said “modern 


channeled into “useless” 
auditoriums. 

What is “useless” about eating? Pos 
sibly some cafeterias are too fancy. But 
Most 


purpose. 


I have never seen any of those. 
auditoriums double 


They are used for various kinds of com 


serve a 


munity meetings, in addition to regula 
school programs 
Mary Nye 
Keosauqua High School 
Keosauqua, lowa 


Education: Facelifting Needed? 


Dear Editor 

Science, mathematics, and technical 
teachers are so underpaid that many 
are leaving the teaching field for jobs 
fashion a 
superior educational system, we 
have qualified teachers in all subject 
fields. 
raised to adequate standards at state 
and local levels. Teachers must be paid 


in industry. If we are to 
must 
should be 


Teaching salaries 


salaries comparable to those received 
by other professionals. 
Susan Hofstetter 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Dear Editor 

Schools 
dents. But 
terested in getting an education should 
be permitted to drop out of school afte: 
the eighth Such 
wasting their time They also contribute 


to all 
who are not in 


should be open stu- 


students 


grade students are 
to the problem of overcrowded schools. 
If disinterested students were removed 
from schools, teachers would have more 
available for th® students 
really want an education. 

Miller 
Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


time who 


CA orge 


Letters to; 


Dear Editor: 

One main educational problem is the 
question: should gifted students be sep- 
arated from slower students? We dis- 
cussed this problem recently in class. 
The majority thought it would be best 
to keep all students together fn one 
classroom, Otherwise students 
might feel they were being laughed at. 

First Period American History 
Martins Ferry High School 
Martins Ferry, Ohio 


slower 


with 
students 


(What’s U. S. high 
Foreign gave their 
opinions in last week’s Forum Topic. If 
you agree or disagree with their argu- 
ments, Senior Scholastic would like to 
hear from you. We'll print the best let- 
ters. Mail yours, along with your name 
and school, to: Letters to the Editor, 
Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y.—Editors.) 


wrong 
schools? 


More on Wiretapping 


Dear Editor 
In vour 


Feb. 7 


Topic caused a bit of confusion. If wire 


issue, the Forum 
tapping is illegal according to Federal 
law, how is it possible for the F.B.I. to 
do it—or are they exempted from -the 
law? 

Another question when amendments 
to the U. ratified by 
state legislatures (or by conventions in 
three fourths of the states), what is the 
vote that must be taken therein to de 
they 


S. Constitution are 


termine whether have been ap 


proved or notr 

M.S. Webb 

Baldwinsville Central School 

Baldwinsville , Ne w York 

Federal law on wiretapping is it- 

self confusing, as our Forum Topic 
pointed out in discussing proposals for 
new legislation. At present, Federal law 
does not specifically bar the act of wire 
tapping (which is why the FBI does 
it ) However Federal law (via _ the 
FCC act of 1934) does specifically bar 
“divulging” or “publishing” information 
“intercepted” by a The Su 
has interpreted this to 


wiretap. 
preme Court 
mean that evidence secured by wirgtap 
is illegal and cannot be used in court 
The Court has never ruled on the act of 
wiretapping itself 

As for your second question: the vote 
to state 


varies from state Some states 


thesEditor 


require a two-thirds vote, others a 
simple majority. The Constitution says 
only that an amendment may be “rati 
fied by the legislatures of three fourths 
of the . . . states, or by conventions in 
three fourths thereof.” The states have 
therefore assumed the right to decide 
for themselves the size of the ratifica 


tion vote.—Editors. ) 
Wanted: More Girls’ Sports 


Dear Editor: 

Although I like sports very much, | 
only look at the pictures on your sports 
page. Would you 
please print a little something about 


Here’s my request: 
girls sportsr 

Janet Carlin 
Swampscott High School 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 


fWe've passed Janet's letter along to 
Masin. He 


about 


our sports editor, Herman 


promises to print more girls’ 


sports in the near future. If any other 
readers feel we've slighted any particu- 
lar sport, we'll be happy to hear from 
you, We consider all suggestions care 
Fully 

Editors. ) 


and will adopt the best ones 


For Your Information 


Editor 
a student 


now studying the International 


Dear 

I am 
We are 
Geophysical Year. | 


in the eighth grade 


would appreciate 
it if you would send me any informa 
tion you have about this topic 
Beverly Selig 
Bayside, New York 
(The Oct. 25 issue of Senior Scho 
lastic was a special issue devoted to the 
International Geophysical Year. It con 
tains all the information we have avail 
able on this subject 
Scholastic Magazines receives a great 
number of similar requests for informa 
tion on a variety of subjects from read 
ers. We regret we cannot spare the time 
trom ow regular editorial duties to pre 
pare the hundreds of letters of reply 


that would be 
We know aders_ will 


necessary each week 


understand 
the proble m that 


more than 2.000.000 students subscribe 


when they realize 


to our magazines, and many of them 


same idea—to get informatio 


Editors 


have the 


from % reliable source 





Delegates to the 1958 New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools come from 34 foreign nations. They are spending 


N.Y. Herald Tribune photo 
three months in the U. S., studying in U. S. high schools and 
living in communities in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut. 


The World’s Teen-Agers Ask: 
What Kind of Leadership for Tomorrow? 


Students from 34 foreign countries discuss a world problem with students from 48 states 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Are high school young people of the free world prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of leadership of their nations 
in the strife-torn world of thé next few years? 

To answer this question, outstanding secondary school 
students from every state of the U. S. and from 34 foreign 
nations assembled at Williamsburg, Va., the cradle of repre- 
sentative government in America, Feb. 9-12. 

They came at the invitation of Colonial Williamsburg, 
the non-profit educational foundation which administers this 
famed colonial restoration. Here for three days, in friendly 
face-to-face discussion, they talked about “Democratic 
Leadership in the World Today—A Challenge to Youth.” 
The foreign students were the 34 delegates of the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools, directed by Mrs. 
Helen H. Waller (see last week's issue). They met with 48 
State Student Council presidents affiliated with the National 
Association of Student Councils. 

Meeting first for separate. round tables, the group later 
divided into three mixed panels to discuss problems of 
leadership on three different levels: (1) Community; (2) 
National; (8) International. These sessions, held in the 


beautiful Sir Christopher Wren Chapel and other halls at 
the College of William and Mary, were introduced by 
Dr. Edward P. Alexander and other executives of Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

They were moderated by such leaders as Howland H. 
Sergeant, president, American Committee for Liberation; 
William G. Avirett, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; William D. Boutwell, Director, Scholastic Magazines 
Book Services; Richard P. McCormick, professor of history 
at Rutgers University; and Mrs. Waller. 

Amid historic tours of Williamsburg and Jamestown, one 
highlight was an impressive candlelight meeting in the 
House of Burgesses chamber of the Old Capitol, where 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson once held forth, ad- 
dressed by Ambassador Mohammed Ali of Pakistan on 
“The Challenge of the Future.” 

Following the Williamsburg Assembly, the Forum stu- 
dents from overseas were guests of Scholastic Magazines 
for several days in Washington, D. C. 

The forum discussion which follows is an amalgamation 
of the most significant portions of all the separate discus- 
sions held by the “student burgesses” at Williamsburg. 
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Forum Topic 
of the. Week 


Leadership and 
U. S. High Schools 


Moderator: A number of points have 
been made by our foreign visitors in 
their discussion of U. S. high schools. 
(See Forum Topic of the Week in last 
week’s issue.) First, it sounded as 
though some of them felt the goal of 
education was to leave us either with 
a group of maladjusted eggheads or 
some well adjusted blockheads. There- 
fore, I would like us to discuss: What 
is the purpose of education for demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Dean Hunneshagen (West Virginia): 
In different countries, you find differ- 
ent situations requiring different objec- 
tives. In our country, it is very impor- 
tant, I believe, that as many people 
as possible be educated—because every- 
one, when he comes of age, has a right 
to vote. Our form of government can- 
not be successful without participation 
by everyone. 

Laura Allman (Missouri): I would 
like to say first that I agree with sev- 
eral things that the foreign students 
said. I agree that in some of our 
schools there is too much emphasis on 
social life and clubs. Also, I agree that 
there should be some system by which 
brighter students be given more oppor- 
tunity to develop their brains. 

However, I would like to say to the 
foreign students that you did a lot of 
exaggerating and generalizing. You 





have been in the United States for just 
about a month. You have not really had 
a chance to see what all our schools are 
like. Some of you are making us all look 
like party-dolls, whereas I don’t think 
we are. Also, the brighter student in 
the United States can go ahead and 
develop his mind if he has the initiative. 
We have books, we have classes, we 
have teachers that are willing to help 
the brighter student. 

John Torode (United Kingdom): 1 
haven’t seen every school in the United 
States, but in the two I have attended 
your students don’t seem to have a 
very serious attitude. I am convinced 
that it is because half the girls are 
dressed up in bright-colored blouses 
and are concentrating on making up 
their lips or their hair. They are not 
concentrating on their work. And all 
the boys over here are concentrating 
on the girls, and they are not able to 
work properly either. 

Francoise Monier (France): It is 
true that we have perhaps judged you 
with not enough background. We have 
been attending your schools only four 
weeks. But we have learned one im- 
portant thing: You cannot really talk 
for American schools in general. Your 
schools are organized so differently in 
each state and each community. This 
doesn’t happen as much in Europe. 
There schools are almost the same 
throughout the country. 

You say you want to educate every- 
body, and this is, of course, ideal. But 
you give students so much free choice, 
that those who don’t want to study hard 
do not choose subjects which will give 
them a really good education. They 
take easier courses, like typing or driver 
training—which are useful, of course, 


a 


BAe... ed 
Photos from John Crane of Colonial Williamsburg 


Francoise Monier (France) and Mrs. Helen Waller (moderator) listen as Suzana 
Rigoleth (Brazil) argues today’s leaders can’t expect respect of all nations. 








Alabama delegate Charles Ensley rebuts 
foreign students’ view of U. S. schools. 





but you can’t say you're educated when 
you take these! 

You say you want to make well 
rounded personalities. Yet you. permit 
students to skip courses which would 
give them a well-rounded education. 

Laura Allman (Missouri): 1 think 
you need some social activity to give 
you a well-rounded personality. Also 
you need practical skills like driver 
training. These develop you for adult 
life as much as academic subjects. 

We are going to have to live with 
all kinds of people when we get out 
of high school. We are going to live 
with people who have low IQs and 
those with high IQs. If you have gone 
to school with these people, and learned 
to get along with them, you are going 
to have a lot better human relations. 

Ruth Loeb (Israel): 1 disagree. | 
think that you can live with these peo 
ple, you can understand them, and you 
can even employ them—but you can still 
have a higher education. 

Bob Algeo (California): In a way I 
agree with some of the criticisms the 
foreign students have made. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, it seems that ou 
social life is getting out of hand. In 
fact, people seem to ostracize students 
who really want to study. A person 
isn’t looked up to unless he plays foot- 
ball and is an athlete or something like 
that. 

Let’s face it. I think that in our high 
schools there is not too much of a 
challenge. There is not too much home- 
work, and we have the choice of taking 
many easy subjects. Many students are 
too concerned with their social life, But 
you can’t get through college on your 
social life. If you just fool around like 
this, you are going to be out after the 
first semester! 

William McGregor (Montana): The 





Mak 


Pakistan Amb d 





and Delegate Naila Ahmed of Pakistan 
examine historic Williamsburg mace. 


Delegate Nguyen Theiu Nga of Viet 
Nam saw snow for first time in her 
life at Williamsburg Student Bur- 
gesses. She blows snow at friends. 


Onder Guler of Turkey plays prank on 
Omar Boury of Morocco in the stocks. « 








challenge is there for American stu- 
dents if they are willing to look. In 
this matter of social life, I think this 
is also important. Certainly a student 
cannot develop fully if he is poring over 
books seven days a week. 

Beshir Abdel Gadir (Sudan): All the 
American students insist that the Amer- 
ican system is a democratic system and 
therefore good. But I think this system 
has weaknesses. ‘The main one is that 
the.stupid and the clever are treated 
the same. 

Jan Werner (Neu 
have 


Mexico): Out 
education its faults. How- 
ever, I think in many ways it is suc- 
cessful. Our standard of living, I be- 
lieve, has been proved the highest in 
the world. Never has a country risen 
to world power so quickly. 

Ben Kofi (Ghana): I agree. After all, 
we are criticizing the American form 
of education and yet America has been 
able to raise the living standards of 
the whole world. But I also believe 
times have changed. The American sys- 
tem of education was very good in the 
past. But in this age we need quality 
and specialization. 

K. R. Krishnan (India): I have come 
to the conclusion that some Americans, 
at least, take refuge in the fact that 
they are “the greatest country in the 
world.” They try to drag in this argu- 
ment as protection against any criticism! 
To a certain extent this is patriotic, 
but beyond this it is shoddy reasoning. 
I don’t think this is a very healthy atti- 
tude in students. 

Peter Denton (New York): I would 
just like to point out to the foreign stu- 
dents, and to the American students 
too, that the people who criticize Amer- 
Americans them- 
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selves. We criticize ourselves more than 
anybody else criticizes us. 

But the theme of our discussion is 
supposed to be how our high schools 
serve the goal of producing democratic 
leaders. The point I would like to make 
is that leaders are people who have 
ideas. They can take facts, analyze 
situations, and take the necessary ac- 
tion to solve a problem. In other words, 
they think, above everything else. 

What do subjects like Latin, or ana- 
lytical geometry, or calculus—which 
some students criticize as having no 
practical value—what do they do? Take 
Latin. It is a mosaic of words, beauti- 
ful in the form of Virgil or Cicero, and 
of tremendous cultural value. But you 
have to sit down and think when you 
study Latin. Your neurons are acti- 
vated. This “practice thinking” makes 
these subjects of great value. 

I have been arguing about this in 
my own school—that the solution to 
this problem is what is called “homo- 
geneous groupings.” For instance, in 
Boston there’s the Boston Latin School, 
and in New York the Bronx High 
School of Science—to name two. They 
take superior students and give them 
as much as they possibly can get. 

John Torode .(United Kingdom): I 
don’t want to boast, but we have had 
this for a long time in Great Britain. 
You, I think, are just beginning to de- 
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Onder Guler (left) of Turkey is playing 
chess with Miss Naila Ahmed, delegate from 
Pakistan. Chess pieces were all wrought by 
Onder for presentation as gift to President 
Eisenhower, have President’s initials, DDE, 
carved-on them. In Washington, chess set 
was accepted on behalf of the President 
by Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams. 











velop it seriously over here, aren’t you? 

James Dlugosch (Minnesota); I may 
be taking my own isolated example, 
but in our school our system works like 
this. When we sign up for our courses, 
there are two columns of courses. One 
is academic and the other is vocational. 
The brighter students—or rather, those 
who plan to go on to college—take the 
academic courses. The students who 
just want to be a mechanic or some- 
thing like that, take the vocational 
courses. In this way we have the stu- 
dents who are going on to college in 
one group, and the others in the other 
group, yet we are all going to school to- 
gether. 

Then we further divide this. We 
have more advanced classes for the 
more intellectual students, and in this 
way nobody is held back. We are edu- 
cating everybody,-we are getting num- 
bers—but we are also getting quality. 

Bob Algeo (California): I think the 
average person begins to mature when 
he is about 16 years old. He should 
have a chance to acquire a general 
background: until then—and not be 
forced to go to a specialized school. 

Angeliki Laiou (Greece): You said 
a person matures at his 16th year. I 
think some people mature much earlier, 
and others mature much later. 

Eugene Dickson (South Carolina) : 
I believe that all your life you are in 
a period of immaturity. I don’t believe 
that anybody is ever mature, just as I 
don’t believe that anybody is ever com- 
pletely educated. I think it’s hard for 
these two groups to see the same light 
because you students from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are more the intel- 
lectuals, and we Americans are more 
social. Our approaches differ. 





Krishnan (India): 1 believe America 
has reached a stage of development 
where you have to meet a more highly 
individual challenge. I think you are 
killing off your potential leaders—be- 
cause in my opinion the first criterion 
for a leader is individual and independ- 
ent thought and judgment. Your schools 
do not encourage this. 


A Look at 
Today’s Leaders 

Angeliki (Greece): Could we define 
what we mean by “democratic leader’ 
and “democratic leadership”? We come 
from over 30 different countries, and 
most of us have different mental images 
when we say these words. 

Moderator: All right. What is your 
image, Angeliki? 

Angeliki: For me a democratic leader 
is someone who can meet the chal- 
lenges that come from the mass of the 
people. He takes the spirit of the age 
and makes it his own. He is stronger 
and has more courage, and feels things 
more keenly than others do—and so he 
progresses one step further than the 
mass and takes the whole mass of the 
people with him, even if sometimes the 
people object. And many times the 
people do object, because something 
new and different is sometimes difficult. 

Nguyen Thieu Nga (Viet Nam): An 
international leader must know other 
lands and other peoples. He must 
understand them and get them to un- 
derstand him. In the world we do not 
have just one culture. We have mdny 
cultures, many countries, and many 
languages. The man who does not know 
languages does not know culture, does 
not know people—he cannot be an in- 
ternational leader. 

Frank Fish (lowa): | think that per- 
haps the most determining factor in 
an international leader is the power of 
persuasion he has in his own country. 
| feel that before a man can be called 
an international leader, he has to be a 
national leader. 

Patrocinio Pagaduan (Philippines) : 
{ think that an international leader is 
just a community or national leader on 
a bigger scale. I think he has the same 
problems and the same duties, but with 
larger scope. 

Frank Remsburg (North Carolina) : 
| agree with the young lady from the 
Philippines. The problem of the inter- 
national leader is basically the same 
as that of the community or national 
leader—with the exception that an in- 
ternational leader must have a clear 
understanding of other countries and 
other nationalities. It involves a great 
deal more study and learning. 

Matt Sheridan (Connecticut): An 
international leader is a national leader 
first. He is an international leader be- 
cause his country, at the time he is 


in power, is at the top in world im- 
portance. For instance, now it is Amer- 
ica—with Eisenhower as the interna- 
tional leader for the Western World. 
Before that perhaps it was Churchill 
during the heyday of the British. Be- 
fore that perhaps it was France. 

Bjorn Fridfinnsson (Iceland) : 1 think 
that an international leader doesn’t have 
to be a national leader. On the contrary, 
if he is too tied to his own country’s 
point of view he won't be able to co- 
operate fully with the different coun- 
tries of the world. Consider the two 
first general secretaries of the U. N. 
They were both Scandinavians and 
neither of the two was an outstanding 
political leader in his own country. I 
think being able to understand others 
is a quality that is useful for this diffi- 
cult task as leader in international peace 
and cooperation. 

Moderator: Can we make this more 
concrete? When you say “international 
leader” what other specific people do 
you have in mind? 

Beshir Abdel Gadir (Sudan): I would 
point out Nehru, Nasser, maybe Eisen- 
hower. 

Naila Ahmed (Pakistan): An inter- 
national leader must command respect 
everywhere. The examples of the peo- 
ple who have been cited are not very 
much respected in some parts of the 
world. For example, Nasser—many peo 
ple say he is pro-Communist. The same 
with Nehru. 

Suzana I. Rigoleth (Brazil): There 
is no one who can have respect from 
everybody. You nave to have the re- 
spect of some, even though you have 
the disrespect of others. 

Naila (Pakistan): 1 think an interna 
tional leader should have the respect. 

Suzana (Brazil): He should have, 
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but he doesn’t. Did Jesus Christ hav: 
the respect of everybody? 

Naila (Pakistan): He did have the 
respect of his followers. 

Suzana: But not all the people of the 
whole world. 

Naila: People can be against a leade: 
and still respect him. 

Suzana: Respect his opinion. 

Naila: No, respect him. 

Robert Gallamore (Nebraska): Nasse1 
and Bulganin are examples of national 
leaders who are interested in gaining 
the world for their own ends. I believe 
that a true international leader would 
be more of a type like Dag Hamma 
skjold, who is interested in bringing the 
whole world together in peace. 

Tom Puckett (Oklahoma): 1 believe 
that our greatest leaders come out of 
crises. Leaders develop to meet these 
crises and bring their people through 

Jeri Jessel (Maryland): 1 feel that 
we have lived in a crisis for approxi 
mately the past 12 years. Today in the 
world we have a crisis because we're 
faced with two ideologies. One ideology 
is held by the people who want to 
govern themselves, who want to be 
free. The other ideology is communism 
It is in direct conflict with the basic 
principles of free government. 

Trivo Indjich (Yugoslavia) 
we talk about “international 
today, I think that these leaders must 
understand that there exists not only 
the capitalistic world or the so-called 
Iron Curtain. I think that today it is 
necessary that various political systems 
various nations, and various ideological 
systems cooperate. When I think about 
present “international leaders” I think 
about men who can understand other 
races, other people, other cultures, and 
other ideological conditions. 


When 
leaders” 


Naila Ahmed of Pakistan rises to challenge the opinion of Braziilan delegate, as 
Nguyen Thieu Nga of Viet Nam listens intently to lively exchange of student views. 





Group of U. S. students listen to criticism by foreign students of “social empha- 


sis” in U. S. schools. Americans argued back that social life provided “balance. 


I know that I am up against Russia 
nfluencing us in the Eastern European 
countries. I don’t agree with the Rus- 
sian position, for example, in Hungary. 
But I don’t agree either with the United 
States having military bases in Iceland, 
England, West Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, South Korea. 

I cannot understand, for example, 
why every man here and every man 
in Russia peace and always 
thinks or why Americans 
interpret Russian sputniks as a threat to 
United States security. 


wants 
about wal 


There exist many people who want 
to build up their own countries, their 
own futures, who don’t want to be tied 
to either the East or the West, to the 


Iron Curtain or the so-called Free 
World. It is necessary today to take 
a realistic view of “coexistence.” 

To be specific, one good proposal is 
for more cultural exchanges between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
They will help modern leaders under- 
stand other nations. 

Krishnan (India): Leadership can 
ultimately be more significant through 
agencies other than political, For ex- 
ample, cultural and humanitarian lead- 
ership. But at the present time I be- 
lieve leadership is needed most on a 
political plane. Some semblance of po- 
litical “equalization” must be achieved 
before we can talk of real international 
relations. 

Arnlaug Leira (Norway): Everybody 
seems to think of an international leader 
as a political leader. My conception of 
an international leader is a citizen of 
the world. I think the work done by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer comes close to my 
idea of a great international leader. 

James Dlugosch (Minnesota): An 
international leader must have faith in 
world peace. An example, in my idea, 
is Pope Pius XII. I don’t think you 
could find another person who is fight- 
ing so strongly for world peace. Al- 
though he is a Roman Catholic, of 
course, he is not just interested in any 
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one person or sect. He is interested in 
the whole outlook of the whole world. 
And I think that this is the type of man 
that we must look up to and ask to at- 
tend international meetings. 

Peter Denton (New York): I think 
leadership must be considered in the 
light of the two greatest problems in 
the world today: (1) of enduring peace 
and (2) the great conflict of classes 
and races. The problem of bringing the 
three main races of the world together 
is most apparent—as far as news reports 
go—in South Africa, where the situa- 
tion is really a terrible one, and here in 
our own United States. In the United 
States a casual observer might think 
segregation existed just between Ne- 
groes and whites. But in places where 
there are many Chinese or many Mexi- 
cans or Indians, the same problem 
exists, And toleration—the breakdown 
of prejudices—can come only through 
education and understanding. 

What I’m driving at is that the 
people to whom we should look for the 
solution to the problem are what you 
might call the humanitarian or intel- 
lectual leaders, men of foresight and 
clear thinking, like Woodrow Wilson 
and Albert Einstein—men who are truly 
international in their outlook. Or, take 
men like Bertrand Russell—men of that 


caliber, to whom nationalism is nothing 
more than the accident of birth. I think 
nationalism is really the cruelest thing. 
Anybody sitting here, for the most part, 
is what he is because he was born 
where he was. The accident of birth 
doesn’t seem to me a very_strong case 
for anybody. 

John Torode (U, K.): When I came 
here to Williamsburg a couple of days 
ago, I was surprised to see there were 
both Negro and white delegates from 
some Southern states. Then I learned 
why—because in your Southern states 
you have two student councils. This 
shocked me. . 

What are we for? Are we for a so- 
ciety in which there are two classes of 
people? If so, how is this going to look 
to the people of Asia, of Africa? 

Therefore, I believe we must try to 
produce leaders who are not timid, who 
are not frightened by the fact that 
many of the things they are saying 
conflict with the opinions of many of 
their countrymen, leaders who must be 
prepared to speak up objectively, to 
condemn fearlessly not only things 
abroad, but the things that their own 
country is doing which are wrong. 

Matt Sheridan (Connecticut): I think 
our problem is to deal only with the 
crises we know of, and that is some- 
thing having to do with the school. 

Moderator: In other words, the im- 
mediate challenge of leadership for to- 
morrow goes right back to our schools— 
in every country. 

Francoise Monier (France): 1 think 
this forum is proof that the more chal- 
lenged students are, the more they 
learn—and the more fun they have, too. 
You are not bored when you have to 
work on something and think it out. I 
have never had to think so hard on so 
many subjects as in these forums—and 
yet I have never enjoyed myself more. 
None of us—the 34 delegates to the 
Herald-Tribune Forum—will ever for- 
get our visit to the United States, 
meeting and debating with American 
students. We can only say thanks to 
everyone who made it possible. 





K. R. Krishnan (India), Francoise Monier (France), Sangmie Choi (Korea), John 
Torode (Britain), Arniaug Leira (Norway) ask if U. S. schools are not too easy? 
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| GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


OMETIMES fate seems to stack the 
odds against a boy so high that they 
seem almost impossible to overcome. It 
was that way with George Washington 
Carver, 

Consider the “strikes” against him: 

1. Both his parents were Negro 
slaves. 

2. As an infant, he was stolen from 
his master by night raiders, and ran- 
somed with a horse worth $300. 

3. He was so frail and sickly that he 
couldn’t work in the fields. 

4. He sought an education in a bor- 
der state, just after the Civil War, at a 
time when Negroes were unwelcome in 
most schools. 

5. He was unprepossessing in appear- 
ance, had a high, cackly voice, and 
never cared how he was dressed. 

With these handicaps, many a mod- 
ern boy would feel that he hadn’t a 
chance to make good. But George 
Washington Carver never took time to 
complain or to take refuge in excuses. 
He set his path to realize the best that 
was in him, and ploughed ahead. 


Liberator of All Men 

The results were spectacular. The 
slave boy became a great scientist who 
accomplished wonders for his country— 
and particularly for the South. He was 
honored by being made a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, of London; he 
won the Spingarn Medal, awarded to 
outstanding members of his race, in 
1923; and the Roosevelt Medal in 1939. 

The citation on the last-named award 
read: “To a scientist humbly seeking 
the guidance of God and a liberator to 
men of the white race as well as the 
black.” He held numerous honorary de- 
grees and was much sought after by 
government and industry. But he was a 
simple and modest man to the end. 

Dr. Carver’s great accomplishments 
were in the field of agriculture. He 
revolutionized farming in the South, at 
a time when that region was in grave 
danger of becoming a one-crop casualty 
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while growth and expansion were taking 
place elsewhere in the nation. 

Dr. Carver was born on a plantation 
in southwestern Misseuri some time near 
the end of the Civil War (probably 
1864). His father was killed in an acci- 
dent. And when the baby was only a 
few months old, night raiders stole the 
child and his mother. The mother was 
sold and shipped away before her for- 
mer master, Moses Carver, could save 
her. But he did ransom the child by 
trading him for a horse. 


Entered College at 25 

Dangerously ill, the little baby was 
nursed back to health in the home of 
the Carvers, They called him “George 
Washington” because he was honest 
and industrious, but he was too sickly 
to work in the fields. Mrs. Carver let 
him help around the house, and he be- 
came expert at cooking and baking, 
embroidery, knitting, and tatting. 

When he wanted an education, the 
Carvers were unable to help, but eager 
to encourage him. So he walked to the 
county seat, Neosho, to attend a one- 
room school with about 70 other Negro 
‘children and one teacher. A kindly 
Negro woman, Mariah Watkins, took 
him into her home—where he earned 
his keep—and taught him reverence and 
faith in God. 

He drifted on to Fort Scott, Kansas, 
where he found a job as cook in a pri- 
vate home and continued to attend 
school. But a lynching in the town so 
sickened the lad that he fled Fort Scott 
and remained a wanderer for the next 
ten years. During this time he com- 
pleted high school, and determined to 
go on to college with money he had 
saved from odd jobs 

But it was not easy to find a school 
which would admit a Negro. Eventually 
he enrolled in Simpson College, at Indi- 
anola, Iowa, when he was about 25. 
After three years there he transferred 
to the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Arts, where he 


had been recommended to the professor 
of horticulture. Here he won his under 
graduate degrees. 

After graduation he remained on as 
a teacher, but in 1898 Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the great Negro educator and 
himself a former slave, persuaded Carve1 
to come to Tuskegee Institute, the Ne 
gro college in Alabama which Washing 
ton had founded. Carver became direc 
tor of the Department of Agricultural 
Research. He remained at Tuskegee 
until his death in 1943. 

To teach his students, Carver chose 
the direct method. He got nineteen acres 
of the “worst land in Alabama” and set 
himself and his students the task of 
making it productive. It was a demon 
stration of agricultural research. 

Carver’s great contribution’ was in 
persuading the farmers of Alabama to 
grow other crops besides cotton. It was 
not an easy job, for cotton was “a 
living,” and many farmers saw no rea 
son to look further than this year’s crop 
Eventually Carver succeeded in intro 
ducing peanuts. Once unimportant, pea 
nuts are now the second largest money 
crop in the South. Many a farmer has 
reason to thank this scientist. 


Content to Pass on Learning 

Carver also earned the reputation of 
being a wizard through his research on 
the uses of waste by-products and addi 
tional uses for peanuts and sweet pota 
toes. He developed about 300 synthetic 
products from peanuts, including milk, 
cheese, coffee, dyes, soap, and insulating 
board. He made the sweet potato yield 
118 synthetic products, including starch 
vinegar, molasses, paste, and rubber 
Thomas Edison once offered Carver 
$50,000 a year to work for him. Henry 
Ford actually lured him away from 
Tuskegee for a short period. 

For the most part, George Washing 
ton Carver was content to wear his old 
clothes, study nature, and pass on his 
learning to new generations of Negroes 
at Tuskegee. LEONARD Panis 
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Argentines Elect Leftist 


Dr. Arturo Frondizi, 49, won a 
landslide victory in Argentina’s 
presidential election—the nation’s 
first free election since ex-dictator 
Juan Peron seized power in 1940's. 

Frondizi, a leftist candidate, had 
the backing of exiled dictator Peron 
and his political party, as well as 
Argentina’s Communist party. He had 
promised to declare an amnesty (or 
pardon) for all political prisoners and 
exiles if he were elected. 

PWhat's Behind It: In 1955, ex- 
dictator Peron was driven from power 
as he had come to it 18 years earlier 
-on the heels of a revolution. Peron 
had crushed all political opposition 
after seizing power with army back- 
ing. Freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly were forbidden. 

At one time, dictator Peron boasted 
that he was Uncle Sam’s worst 
enemy in all of Latin America—much 
to the delight of the Communists. 


Peron sought to win popular sup- 
port by loudly publicized housing 
projects, new schools, and factories. 
But Peronist extravagance, misman- 
agement and corruption brought Ar- 
gentina to the brink of bankruptcy. 
Exports fell off, farm output declined, 
and factories shut down. At the same 
time, opposition to Peron’s dictato- 
rial methods grew. 

But it was Peron’s feud with the 
Roman Catholic Church that finally 
toppled his regime. More than 90 per 
cent of Argentina’s people are Cath- 
olics. Long jealous of the Church’s in- 
fluence, Peron ordered repressive 
measures against it in early 1955. 
Led by the armed forces, the Cath- 
olics rose in revolt. Peron fled into 
exile and has been there ever since. 

General Eduardo Lombardi, a lead- 
er of the revolutionary forces, suc- 
ceeded Peron. Later, he was replaced 
by the more liberal General Pedro 


Wide World photo 


“DEMON KING” FOR IKE—Sherman Adams (right), Assistant to the President, ac- 
cepts Siamese statuette from two student delegates to 1958 N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools, Saroj Chavanaviraj (left) of Thailand and Nguyen Thieu 
Nga of Viet Nam. Statuette was one of many gifts left for Ike by 34 student dele- 
gates from abroad, who toured Washington, D.C. as guests of Scholastic Magazines. 


Aramburu. Freedom of speech and 
press were restored. And plans were 
drafted for free, nationwide elections. 
All political parties—except the Pe- 
ronists—were permitted to campaign. 

But little was accomplished to 
end Argentina's continuing economic 
crisis. Some observers say this is what 
led to last week's pro-leftist voting. 

Argentina’s new President, Dr. 
Frondizi, was a successful lawyer and 
former deputy to the federal legisla- 
ture. He has promised a “government 
based on law.” 

His promised amnesty would apply 
to imprisoned Peron supporters, but 
probably not to Peron himself. High- 
ranking officers in the armed forces 
have warned that they will intervene 
to stop any return of the former 
dictator from his exile in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Meanwhile, some observers point 
out that if the Peronists had been al- 
lowed to put up their own candidate 
and campaign for him in a free elec- 
tion, Frondizi’s democratic opponent 
probably would have been elected. 

The big question now is: How much 
influence do Peron and his support- 
ers have on the new President? And 
how much influence do the Reds 
have? The coming months will tell. 


Ike Asks More Foreign Aid 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to appropriate a total of 
$3,900,000,000 for economic and 
military aid to foreign nations. 

The President warned that any re- 
ductions in the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram at this*time would imperil the 
U.S. and the free world. This, he said 
might eventually result in higher 
taxes and larger draft calls. Some 
members of Congress, however, dis- 
agree. They say foreign aid should be 
cut and the savings used to bolster 
the sagging U.S. economy. 
What's Behind It: In January, 1948, 
President Harry Truman asked Con- 
gress to approve the Marshall Plan— 
an emergency aid program designed 
to help Europe rebuild its war- 
shattered economy. 

Each year since then; Congress has 
voted funds for foreign military and 
economic aid. The emphasis, how- 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Mohammed Hatta, former vice- 
president of Indonesia, has been proposed by Indonesian 
rebels to head ‘‘New Indonesian State’ 
Hatta resigned last year after split with President Sukarno. 
(2) Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian foreign minister, and (3) Mo- 
hammed Ahmed Mahgoub, foreign minister of Sudan, conferred 


in Cairo on disputed territories along 


ever, has been on military aid. Some 
Congressmen, furthermore, have un- 
derlined support of these aid pro- 
grams only as an emergency measure. 
They have insisted that foreign aid 
should end when “normal” world 
conditions were re-established. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to set up a permanent 
foreign aid agency, the International 
Cooperation Administration. Some 
Congressmen, who had supported for- 
eign aid in the past, were quick to 
object to this new permanent status. 
But a majority in Congress okayed it. 

Over the years, however, Congress 
had gradually cut back the amount 
of foreign aid. Last year, for example, 
President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to appropriate $3,900,000,000. He got 
$3,500,000 ,000. 

What is the outlook for the foreign 
aid program this year? Not so good, 
say the experts. 

Vigorous opposition comes, first of 
all, from many Congressmen who 
have opposed foreign aid since its 
birth a decade ago. They argue now 
—as then—that foreign aid is nothing 
but a giveaway, that the U.S. cannot 
“buy” friends. 

Added to these is a growing list of 
Congressmen who—although they 
formerly voted for foreign aid—now 
are uneasy about the current reces- 
sion in the U.S. economy (see Jan.17 
news pages). These Congressmen say 
that U.S. dollars are now needed more 
urgently at home than abroad. They 
believe that foreign aid dollars 
should be channeled into U.S. public 
works projects, such as building dams 
and new highways. This, they assert, 
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(see story p. 14). 


Egyptian-Sudanese 


would provide new jobs and pump 
money into our sagging economy, 
giving it new life. 

Foreign aid, however, still has many 
supporters in Congress who believe 
the aid saved Western Europe from 
communism and has been effective 
in thwarting Red designs in Asia. 

With a bitter battle shaping up in 
Congress, many observers predict 
that foreign aid will probably be 
slashed by several hundred million 
dollars this year before final passage 
of the appropriation. 


EXTEND RECIPROCAL TRADE? 

President Eisenhower has also 

asked Congress to back up the U.S. 
foreign aid program by extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for five years. 
PWhat’s Behind It: Under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, the U.S. 
says in effect: “I'll lower my tariffs 
if you lower yours.” The law was 
passed by Congress in 1934. It has 
been extended 10 times. 

The idea behind reciprocal trade is 
that a country cannot export unless 
it also imports. U.S. exports provide 
jobs for millions of U.S. workers, Our 
imports provide foreign countries 
with dollars to purchase needed 
American finished goods—which in 
turn keeps U.S. industry busy. 

President Eisenhower wants to en- 
courage foreign trade even more. He 
believes this can be done by lower- 
ing tariffs reciprocally. This year he 
has asked Congress to authorize him 
to reduce present tariffs to five per 
cent each year for the next five years. 

Reciprocal trade, however, has al- 


Wide World 5 INP 


border (see story below). (4) Australian swimmer John Monck- 
ton broke both 110-yard and 100-meter backstroke records 
with time of 61.5 seconds at 1958 Melbourne Championships. 
(5) Toni Sailer of Austria scored as triple winner in world 
ski championships at Bad Gastein, Austria, taking downhill, 
slalom, and giant slalom crowns. Sailer just signed movie 
contract to star in German films. Next stop: Hollywood? 


ways faced tough opposition in Con- 
gress. “Protectionists” in both parties 
always argue that Americans should 
“buy American.” This, they say, would 
create more jobs for U.S. workers. 

Today, protectionists point out that 
more than 4,500,000 Americans are 
unemployed. They blame this partly 
on imports of inexpensive foreign 
products from foreign countries 
where labor costs are much lowe 
than in the U.S. They say the tariff 
wall should be made higher so that 
the prices of imports would have to 
be increased. This would encourage 
Americans to buy only American 
goods. Thus, they assert, our econ- 
omy would be bolstered. 

On the other hand, the Administra- 
tion argues that reciprocal trade pro- 
vides jobs for at least 4,500,000 
workers, producing goods that are 
exported to foreign countries. 

This month a major battle on re 
ciprocal trade is shaping up on the 
floor of Congress. Outlook for the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act: poor 


Sudan, Egypt in Rift 


The African nation of Sudan has 
appealed to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to intervene in a bor- 
der dispute between Sudan and 
Egypt, her neighbor to the north. 

On February 18, Egypt sent an ul- 
timatum to Sudan—demanding that 
Sudan hand over 6,000 square miles 
of Sudanese territory north of the 
22nd parallel (see Scholastic Maga- 
zines News Map in your classroom). 
In return, Egypt offered the Sudan a 
smaller strip of Egyptian land south 
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of the 22nd parallel. Sudan said no, 
protesting that the border area right- 
fully belongs to her. 

The next day Sudan charged that 
Egypt was planning to send troops 
into the area. Purpose of the troops: to 
poll the inhabitants as part of the 
plebiscite held February 21 to ap- 
prove the union of Egypt and Syria in 
United Arab Republic (see major 
article in February 28 issue). 

Sudan appealed to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council. But on February 21, 
while the council was preparing to 
act, both Egypt and Sudan agreed to 
talk over their differences. Egypt 
later notified Sudan it wanted to post- 
pone any talks until after the Sudan- 
ese elections on March 6. 

Sudan immediately objected to any 
delay in the talks. The crisis took a 
turn for the worse on February 23 
when Sudan reported that Egyptian 
troops had actually entered the dis- 
puted border area. Sudan again called 
on the U.N. Security Council to take 
a direct hand in the argument. 
> What’s Behind It: The present bor- 
der between Egypt and the Sudan 
was fixed in 1936. At that time, Brit- 
ain and Egypt signed a treaty for 
joint control of the Sudan with its 
10,000,000 inhabitants. This agree- 
ment was ended in 1951 when Brit- 
ain took over complete administra- 
tion. In 1956 Sudan was proclaimed 
an independent nation. 

This action frustrated Egypt's long 
desire to get complete control of her 
neighbor as part of a movement for 
the so-called “Unity of the Nile.” The 
Egyptians want the whole area of 
the Nile River valley to be merged 
into a single economic unit. The bor- 
der area in dispute also is said to be 
rich in mineral resources. 


Civil Strife in Indonesia 


A political crisis in Indonesia has 
erupted into civil strife. 

Indonesian government planes 
bombed areas on the huge island of 
Sumatra—where a rebel group set up 
a government of its own. As we went 
to press, fighting had been limited to 
air attacks and there had been few 
casualties. But there were reports the 
conflict might spread with a possible 
land invasion of Sumatra by govern- 
ment troops, 

PWhat’s Behind It: Indonesia, com- 
prising more than 3,000 islands in the 
southwest Pacific with a population 
of 84,000,000 persons, became an in- 


Wide World 
GOV’ DIGS THE BEAT—Sir Edward Twin- 
ing, retiring governor of British terri- 
tory of Tanganyika, dons African head- 
dress and joins tribal dance on farewell 
visit to Maswa Baraza tribe. Sir Edward, 
who has been popular with tribesmen, 
is visiting all tribes before retiring. 


dependent republic in 1949 after 
three centuries of Dutch rule. 

A central government was set up in 
Jakarta on Java, most populous of all 
the Indonesian islands. This govern- 
ment has been dominated by the fiery 
personality of President Sukarno, who 
has often shown sympathy for the 
Communist cause. A year ago Sukarno 
introduced a so-called “guided de- 
mocracy” plan of government which 
called for the inclusion of Commu- 
nists in*a coalition cabinet. 

Indonesia’s “outer island,” domi- 
nated by conservative Moslem and 
Christian parties, objected strongly to 
Sukarno’s “guided democracy” plan 
from the start. They had other griev- 
ances, too. The smaller islands con- 
tend that the central government at 
Jakarta was draining off the wealth of 
the mineral-rich smaller islands to 
bolster the sagging economy of Java. 

These grievances came to a head 
on February 15 when Sukarno’s op- 
position proclaimed a_ provisional 


government for all Indonesia in the 
city of Padang on Sumatra. 

The rebels’ aims are these: They 
want to force the resignation of the 
present cabinet. They say they would 
prefer a new government to be 
headed by former Vice-President and 
anti-Communist Mohammed Hatta 
(see Faces in the News on page 13). 


IN BRIEF 


Teens Smash Records. Sports records 


: fell like snowflakes last month after a 


flurry of fast-flying teens swung into 
action. The fastest indoor mile and the 
highest indoor jump by U.S. high school- 
ers were recorded at the National In- 
terscholastic Championships in New 
York City. John Thomas (of Rindge 
Tech, Cambridge, Mass.) high jumped 
6 feet 7% inches. Tom Laris, (of George 
Washington H.S., New York City), 17 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 16.9 seconds. 
In Alameda, Calif., Sylvia Ruuska, 15 
clipped 28 seconds from the women’s 
one-mile swim mark—splashing over the 
finish line in 21 minutes, 37% seconds. 
Australian swimmers have shattered 26 
swim records in recent months. Tops 
among them: John Monckton (see Faces 
in the News) and the brother-sister 
combination, Ilse Konrads, 13, and Jon 
Konrads, 15 (see Feb. 7 news pages). 


Filter-Tip Ads Blasted. Cigarette man- 
ufacturers have been accused of de- 
ceiving the public in advertising filter- 
tip cigarettes. The charge comes from a 
U.S. House of Representatives subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative John 
A. Blatnik (Dem., Minn.). The ads claim 
that “miracle” filters reduce the smoke’s 
nicotine and tar content. The subcom- 
mittee’s report says this just isn’t so. 
Instead, “the filter cigarette smoker is, 
in most cases, getting as much or more 
nicotine and tar from the filter than he 
would get from the regular cigarette.” 


Story in a Sentence 


>The annual gold prize of the George 
Washington Carver Memorial Institute 
has been bestowed this year on Pope 
Pius XII for his “outstanding contribu- 
tion to the betterment of race relations 
and human welfare.” 


¢ 
Mee 
NEWS 
(a) Nasser; (b) Sukarno; 
(ce) Frondizi; ‘ss Mahgoub; (e) Peron. 


2. Arrange the following in correct 


wich THE 
1. Identify: 


chronological order: (a) dispute be- 
tween Egypt and Sudan over border 
territory; English occupy Sudan; 
(c) Sudan appeals to U.N. for aid; 
(d) Sudan declares independence. 
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Talking Pictures 


The famous paintings at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C., began to “talk” last month. 
But their voices could be heard only 
by those visitors equipped with a 
tiny radio receiver called “LecTour” 
(short for “lecture tour”). 

LecTour is an automatic, elec- 
tronic guide service. For 25 cents, a 
visitor to the National Gallery of 
Art can rent a pocket-size radio re- 
ceiver. The receiver is equipped with 
a tiny earphone that fits on the visi- 
tor’s ear (see photo). As the visitor 
strolls through the exhibition halls, 
the radio receiver picks up the 
voices of lecturers who explain the 
masterpieces hanging on the walls. 

To date, 10 of the exhibition halls 
at the National Gallery have been 
wired for sound. The recorded lec- 
tures last about 10 minutes each. 


Sputnik of Art Education 

How do visitors to the National 
Gallery of Art like LecTour? Dr. 
Hereward L. Cooke, Museum Cura- 
tor at the National Gallery of Art, 
told Scholastic Magazines that “the 
response has been excellent!” He 
pointed out that “the National Gal- 
lery is the first museum devoted ex- 
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For 25¢, visitors to National Gallery 
in Washington rent tiny radio (above), 
enjoy “guided” tour of art galleries. 


Science in the News 


clusively to art that .. . is using the 
LecTour system.” With a broad grin, 
Dr. Cooke said he likes to think of 
LecTour as “something like the sput- 
nik of art education. It’s the only real 
advance in years in the presentation 
of art to large numbers of people.” 

It took the staff of the National 
Gallery of Art more than a year to 
wire the 10 exhibition halls for 
sound. Major difficulty: the gallery's 
intricate wiring network for its in- 
direct lighting system, and the steel 
girders in the building’s walls. These 
interfered with the relatively weak 
radio beams broadcast by LecTour 
transmitters. 


Lectures Round the Clock 


This problem was finally solved 
by embedding the LecTour transmit- 
ters in the floors, near the walls of 
each individual gallery. This cut 
down interference from lights and 
steel girders. It also created a “dead” 
space about 18 inches wide near the 
walls of the galleries. This meant 
that if a spectator came too close to 
a precious painting, the silence in 
his-earphone would cause him to 
step back from the painting. Thus 
viewers would not come too close to 
paintings, viewing them from a dis- 
tance that revealed the artist’s work 
to its best advantage. 

The 10 lectures are recorded on 
magnetic tapes. These tapes are 
played continuously on tape record- 
ers connected to transmitters in the 
various exhibition halls. Each lecture 
is played about 45 times a day—315 
times a week. 

Dr. Cooke wrote all the lectures. 
At first, the voice of only one staff 
member was used on all the record- 
ings. But the National Gallery of 
Art decided that visitors might even- 
tually get tired of listening to the 
same voice. That’s why both male 
and female voices are used today. 
A different voice delivers the lecture 
in each individual gallery. 

Dr. Cooke told Scholastic Maga- 
zines that LecTour had many ad- 
vantages over conventional guided 
tours. With the help of LecTour, he 














said, art museums would be able “to 
reach an enormous audience.” Con 
ventional guided tours are now held 
only two or three times a day in 
many art museums. Thanks to 
LecTour, a person would be able to 
visit an art museum at any time 
and receive an electronic guided 
tour 

The spectator would be able to set 
his own pace. If his feet started to 
hurt, or if he wanted to study a 
painting, he could sit down. Then he 
could pick up the narrative where 
he left off. 

Dr. Cooke also pointed out that ex- 
hibition halls are usually very crowd- 
ed on conventional guided tours. But 
since LecTour would be on duty all 
day long, crowds would be consid- 
erably lessened. A visitor could con- 
centrate on a painting without being 
distracted. 

Culture at a Bargain 

Dr. Cooke is looking forward 
eagerly to the day when art museums 
will conduct LecTour art lectures 
over a period of several months. By 
paying a weekly visit to the art gal- 
lery, he said, a visitor could soon 
learn as much about art as he would 
be taught in a college course in art 
appreciation. 


National Gallery photos 
Gallery visitor listens to recorded lec- 
ture on Raphael’s famous painting of 
Madonna and Child (value: $1,000,000). 





WIN UP TO °200 IN GASH! 


“we GIRLS! = BOYS! me 


Choose the Hamilton watch you'd like most 
to own from these “Campus-Tested” favorites! 


Here’s the easiest money you’ve ever earned. No -slogans, 
no jingles, no box tops. Tell us which one of the six men’s or 
six ladies’ Hamilton watches pictured here you like best. Then 
write no more than 25 words telling why you chose that 
model as your favorite. Your reason can win one of 33 cash 
prizes totaling $1,000, plus the Hamilton watch of your choice. 


33 VALUABLE PRIZES! 


GIRLS’ PRIZES BOYS’ PRIZES 
Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
4th Prize 4th Prize.......... 


PLUS—25 additional 5th Prizes of $10 each 


BONUS NO. 1 If your entry is judged a winner and is signed 
by a Hamilton dealer, you will receive, in addition to the cash 
prize, the watch you selected as your favorite. 


BONUS NO. 2 If you are a winner and have received or 
bought a Hamilton watch within the contest period (March 1, 
1958, to April 30, 1958) the person who bought that watch 
will receive a Special Cash Prize equal to the value of the 
Hamilton watch purchased. Copy of dealer’s receipt must 





accompany entry. 
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axt HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 








CONTEST RULES: 


1. To be eligible, contestants must be currently enrolled in a high 
school, preparatory or other recognized secondary school (Grade 9, 10, 
11 or 12). Employees of the Hamilton Watch Company, its subsidiaries 
or its advertising agencies or members of their immediate families are 
not eligible. 


2. Each contestant must choose his or her favorite Hamilton watch 
from the Hamilton models illustrated in this advertisement, and com- 
plete the following statement in twenty-five (25) additional words or lesst 
“THE HAMILTON WATCH | WOULD LIKE MOST TO OWN IS 


THE (Model Name), BECAUSE__.__.__——” 


3. Use official entry blank below or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 
Entries must be neatly typed or handwritten in ink. No more than one 
entry per person. All entries become the property of the Hamilton 
Watch Company. 





4. Entries will be judged on neatness, originality, sincerity, aptness 
and interest. Judges’ decisions are final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. Judges are Scholastic Magazines editors. Contest sub- 
ject to all Federal, state and local regulations. All entries must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, April 30, 1958. 


SUGGESTION: see these watches at your Hamilton jeweler’s before 
completing your entry. Ask him to point out the many features which 
make Hamilton the watch fine jewelers recommend. 





HAMILTON STUDENT CONTEST 
P. O. Box 123, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


“The Hamilton watch | would most like to own is the 


(Model Name) because. 


(complete in 25 additional words or less) 




















Name 





Address 





City 





Schoo! Name___ : ae Grade 


Boy( ) Girl( ) Age 


Check here if you have bought or received a Hamilton watch between March 1, 
1958, and April 30, 1958. Attach dealer’s receipt showing date and price. 


Dealer's Signature. 


Store Name__ 


City 














Congress is taking a look at six tiny “governments” 


Spotlight on the 
Independent Agencies 


R the past month the House of 
Representatives has focused a hot 
spotlight on a corner of the Government 
that has never before been investigated 
—the independent agencies. 

What are the independent agencies, 
and why are they being investigated? 

The U. S. Constitution (Art. I, Sec. 
8) gave Congress the power to “regu- 
late commerce . . . among the several 
States.” As the U. S. grew, interstate 
commerce became big business. Con- 
gress eventually found it had neither 
the time nor the “expertness” to keep 
tabs on the rates, services, and finances 
“ of all companies involved in interstate 
commerce, 

In 1887, Congress took a step toward 
solving the problem by creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, an 
independent agency that was a revolu- 
tionary new type of regulatory body. 
More than 70 agencies have been cre- 
ated since. Each independent agency is 
run by experts with the power to draw 
up regulations, administer these regula- 
tions, and enforce them. 


Tiny “Governments” 


Thus independent agencies became 
tiny “governments,” similar in set-up to 
our Federal Government. For each has 
legislative, administrative, and judicial 
powers. In theory, each independent 
agency functions without fear or favor 
with respect to the President, Congress, 
or the industry it regulates. 

The functions of these agencies differ. 
Some set the prices of airplane and rail- 
road tickets, Others regulate trade prac- 
tices, or parcel out coveted television 
channels or airline routes, or decide 
where hydroelectric power plants ought 
to be built. 


The House investigation of the inde- 
pendent agencies was sparked by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex.). 
He asked. the House “to see whether or 
not the law as we intended it is being 
carried out. . . .” The House set up the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
to do the job. 

The subcommittee decided to beam 
its spotlight at the “Big Six”—the six 
independent agencies that have the 
largest influence on the U. S. economy. 
Organization of the “Big Six” is shown 
on page 19. This is how the “Big Six” 
function: 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


In the 1800's, Congress found it could 
not pass laws fast enough to keep up 
with the booming U. S. railroad indus- 
try. In 1887, it set up the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC) to make 
certain that the railroad industry was 
serving “the public interest.” 

Today the ICC regulates railroad, 
barge, and trucking companies. It sees 
that the rates charged by these com- 
panies are just, reasonable, and non- 
discriminatory. The ICC must approve 
rate and route changes, and mergers. 
It also sets up safety standards, and 
investigates accidents. 

The 11 commissioners of the ICC are 
appointed by the President. The com- 
missioners select one of their number as 
chairman. 


Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
was created in 1915. It was the second 
major independent agency set up by 
Congress. The FTC’s biggest job: to 
keep U. S. business competition free and 
fair, It seeks to prevent our free enter- 


prise system from becoming fettered by 
monopoly, or corrupted by fraudulent 
business practices. 

The five commissioners of the FTC 
are appointed by the President, and 
must be confirmed by the Senate. Each 
serves a term of seven years. No more 
than three commissioners may be mem- 
bers of the same party. 


Federal Power Commission 


Congress set up the Federal Power 
Commission (FPC) as an independent 
agency in 1930. The FPC controls the 
sites of potential electric power plants. 
It grants licenses to public utility com- 
panies for the use of these sites. It sees 
that the rates charged for the interstate 
sale of electricity and natural gas are 
kept reasonable, just, and nondiscrimi- 
natory. 

The FPC is run by five commissioners, 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Their chairman is 
selected by the President. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Congress created the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) in 1934. 
The FCC was set up to regulate all 
types of interstate communication. It 
licenses radio and television stations, 
and assigns broadcasting frequencies. 
It can alter or revoke existing licenses. 
It also regulates certain telephone and 
telegraph rates. The FCO has seven 
commissioners. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Congress set up the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in 1934. Its job: 
to protect the public against sharp deal- 
ing and fraud in the nation’s securities 
and financial markets. It also supervises 
investment companies, and regulates the 
activities of investment advisers. 

The SEC has five commissioners ap- 
pointed for five-year terms. No more 
than three of them may be members of 
the same political party. The term of 
one commissioner expires each year. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Congress created the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board (CAB) in 1940 to regulate 
the growing airplane industry. The CAB 
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also sets and enforces safety standards. 
It investigates all aircraft accidents, and 
takes steps to prevent similar accidents. 

The CAB also licenses U. S. airlines 
for all domestic and foreign flights. It 
sets airline fares, and determines how 
much money- the Government shall 
pay airlines for carrying mail. 

The CAB has five commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
cénfirmation. The President names a 
new chairman each year. 

To date, the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight has focused its 


. spotlight squarely on the Federal Com- 


munications Commission. The subcom- 
mittee is being chaired by Rep. Oren 
Harris (Dem., Ark.). 

The investigation has been stormy. 
When the investigation began, subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel was Dr. Bernard 
Schwartz, professor of law at New York 
University. His job was to dig out evi- 
dence, and then see that the evidence 
was put on record in hearings. 


Charges of Improper Conduct 


From the start of the investigation, 
Dr. Schwartz concentrated on “reports” 
that some individuals connected with 
independent agencies allegedly had 
taken “gifts” or “other payments” from 
the industries they regulated. He speci- 
fically charged that several members of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion had taken “gifts” from the com- 
munications industry. 

But many other members of the 11- 
man subcommittee wanted a general 
investigation of the independent agen- 
cies. These members did not want to 
spotlight the actions of individuals asso- 
ciated with the agencies. 

Eventually these members of the sub- 
committee openly clashed with Dr. 
Schwartz. In a stormy session, the sub- 
committee voted 7 to 4 to dismiss Dr. 
Schwartz as chief counsél. The subcom- 
mittee vote cut across party lines. Three 
Democrats and one Republican voted 
to retain Dr. Schwartz as chief counsel. 
Three Democrats and four Republicans 
voted to dismiss him. 

The House investigation also caught 
the attention of the Senate. Senator 
Wayne Morse (Dem., Ore.) said that if 
the House would not conduct a thor- 
ough investigation, he would ask the 
Senate to do so. 

Meanwhile, U. S. Attorney General 
William P. Rogers ordered the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to investigate 
“fully” the activities of certain members 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Investigation of the independent 
agencies, informed observers noted, had 
turned into one of the hottest probes in 
years. It would be a long while, in their 
opinion, before the investigation would 
cool off. 
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BIG SIX AND HOW THEY ARE ORGANIZED 
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Purpose: to regulate 
interstate trade 


Set up: 1887 


5 Commissioners 


Chairman 


5 Commissioners 


Chairman 


7 Commissioners 
Chairman 


5 Commissioners 
Chairman 


5 Commissioners 
Choirmon 


11 Commissioners 


Chairman 


John Gwynne J. K. Kuykendall John C. Doerfer Edward Gadsby Janes R. Durfee 


Abe Mc. Goff 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


On the !ine to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
letter preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_1. The power to regulate interstate 
commerce is held by 
a. the states most directly in- 
volved 
b. Congress 
c. the President 
d. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
2. The first of the major independ- 
ent regulatory agencies estab- 
lished by Congress is the 
a. Federa] Communications 
Commission 
b. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
c. Federal Power Commission- 
d. Civi] Aeronautics Board 
3. The members of the independ- 
ent regulatory agencies are 
chosen by ; 
a. the President of ihe U. S. 
who appoints them 
b. the Congressional commit- 
tees most closely concerned 
with their work 
c. Congress at large 
d. a joint committee of 
House and Senate 
. The independent agency which 
seeks to prevent the growth of 
monopoly in business is the 
a. FPC c. SEC 
b. FCC d. FTC 


the 


—_5. The first of the major independ- 
ent regulatory agencies to be- 
come a subject of the current 
Congressional inquiry is the 
a, FTC c. FCC 
b. CAB d. FPC 

—6. The independent agency 
matched incorrectly with its 
function is 
a. ICC—regulates 

barge, and 
panies 

. SEC—regulates 
stock markets 

. FPC—regulates all types of 
interstate communication 

. CAB-—sets air safety stand- 
ards 


railroad, 
truckihg com- 


trading in 


ll. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Study the cartoons. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true and an 
“F” if it is false. Utilize your knowl- 
edge of current affairs in interpreting 
the cartoons. 


__l. Both cartoonists are interested 
in missile development. 

__2. Valtman’s cartoon was drawn 
for The Hartford Times. 

. Uncle Sam is relieved by suc- 

cessful launching of “Explorer.” 

. Now that “Explorer” is launched 

we can forget about scientific 

eompetition from the Russians. 

. Army authorities are confident 

that their missile, “Jupiter,” is 

superior to Navy’s “Vanguard.” 


Valtman in The Hartford Times 
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__6. The failure of “Vanguard” to 
place a man-made satellite in 
orbit has resulted in the aban- 
donment of “Vanguard” devel- 
opment. 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


" On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a~“T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__1. Motor vehicle travel reported in 

the graph includes passenger 

cars and buses but not trucks. 

2. In 1947 vehicle miles traveled 
were 371 billion. 

3. Vehicle miles traveled increased 
steadily between 1947 and 
1956. 

. Motor vehicle miles . traveled 
are greater in number than the 
miles traveled by either air- 
planes or railroads. 

. Between 1947 and 1956 the 
number of vehicle miles trav- 
eled more than doubled. 


Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 











AYNE CROWDER called himself a 
forceful man. Those who knew him 
best (none knew him really well) sub- 
stituted adjectives somewhat less flat- 
tering. He was, they said, a cold and 
ruthless man; a man of iron will and icy 
determination; a man with a heart to 
match his granite jaw. Not cunning, 
dishonest or unfair. Just hard. A man 
who wanted his own way—and got it. 
In an era that sees more fortunes lost 
than gained, Crowder proved his ability 
and acumen by getting rich. Even in 
these days of exaggerated material and 
labor costs this can be done by a bold, 
determined man who admits no obsta- 
cles. Wayne Crowder did it. He pat- 
ented a simple household product need- 
ed by everyone, sold it at a penny profit 
that crushed all would-be competition, 
and made himself a multi-millionaire 
despite the staggering levies of the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. He built 
himself a towering structure and placed 
his private office at its peak. He dwelt 
in the clouds, both figuratively and lit- 
erally. In sense and essence, those whom 
he employed were his underlings. 

A man of ice and stone and ink and 
steel, they called him. And in the main, 
their judgment was correct. 

But he surprised them. 

One afternoon he said to his secre- 
tary, “Get me my engineers.” 

The engineers sat deferentially be- 
fore his massive desk. Wayne Crowder 
told them crisply, “Gentlemen—I want 
you to build me a spaceship.” 

The engineers eyed him, and then 
each other, a bit apprehensively. Their 
spokesman cleared his throat. 

“A spaceship, sir?” 

“I have decided,” said Crowder, “to 
be the man who gives spaceflight to 
mankind.” 

One of the experts said, “We can 
design you such a ship, sir. That part 
is not too hard. The fundamental blue- 
print has been in existence for many 
years; the submarine is its basis. But—” 

“Yes?” 

“But the motor that will power such 
a ship,” said the engineer frankly, “we 
cannot provide. Men have searched for 
it for decades, but the answer is not 
yet found. In other words, we can build 
you a ship, but we can’t lift that ship 
from Earth’s surface.” 

“Design the ship,” said Crowder, 
“and I will find the motor you need.” 

The chief engineer asked, “Where?” 

Crowder answered, “A fair question. 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from No Time Like the Future, a short 
story collection by Nelson Bond, published 
by Avon. Copyright, 1954, by Nelson Bond. 


VITAL 
FACTOR 


By NELSON BOND 


The space ship was a triumph—but whose? 


And my answer is: I do not. know. But 
somewhere in this world is a man who 
does know the secret—and will reveal it 
if I provide the money to convert his 
theory to fact. I'll be that man.” 

“You'll be besieged by crackpots.” 

“I know it. You men must help me 
separate the wheat from the chaff. Bit 
anyone who shows up with a promising 
idea, however fantastic it may sound, 
shall have a chance to show what he 
can do.” 

“You mean you'll subsidize their ex- 
periments? It will cost a fortune!” 

“I have a fortune,” said Crowder 
succinctly. “Now get to work. Build me 
the ship, and I will make it fly.” 

Wayne Crowder summoned the news- 
men. Their stories were spectacular, 
amusing. Press syndicates took jeering 
delight in offering the world the mag- 
nate’s offer of one hundred thousand 
dollars in cold cash to the man who 
would make it possible for a vessel to 
rise from this planet. But the stories 


circulated to the distant corners of the 
globe; the offer was transmitted in a 
dozen tongues. 

The prediction of the engineers was 
verified. The Crowder office building 
became a mecca and a haven for the 
lunatic fringe of humanity; their blue- 
prints and scale models clogged its cor- 
ridors, their letters were an inky deluge 
that threatened to engulf the expanded 
staff of clerks employed to sort, ex- 
amine, scrutinize each scheme. Crowder 
himself saw only those few who passed 
the winnowing screen of the corps. 
Most of these he eventually turned 
away, but some he placed on a retain- 
ing wage and set to work. He poured a 
prince’s ransom into the construction of 
new laboratories. His wide proving- 
grounds became the bedlam workshop 
for upward of a score of would-be con- 
quistadors of space. 

The weeks rolled by; the spaceship 
designed by the engineers left the blue- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A Nose for News 


HO ARE the top men in the field 

of radio-TV news broadcasting? 
The answer to this question is not 
simple, for there are many men who 
share the top rung of the radio-TV 
news ladder: Edward R. Murrow, John 
Daly, Lowell Thomas, Chet Huntley, 
and Dave Brinkley, to name just a few. 
Some came to television by way of 
radio. Others came directly from news- 
paper reporting, with the ink hardly 
dry on their fingers. 

The radio newsman had a fairly sim- 
ple time preparing for his broadcast. 
Many radio commentators, unseen by 
their audience, would like to relax in 
shirt sleeves and open collars as they 
spoke into the microphone. Television, 
however, has changed al] that. It takes 
about ten times as ‘long to prepare a 
TV newscast as it does a radio news- 
cast. Forty persons—make-up artists, 
cameramen, lighting technicians, script 
girls, and others—work a total of 122 
man-hours to put together a single 15- 
minute TV newscast. 


On Camera 


Here are a few thumbnail sketches 
of the leading newscasters in radio and 
television. 

Edward R. Murrow: This CBS news- 
caster has had an enormous effect upon 
American radio-TV news _ handling. 
Two of his shows—See It Now and 
Person-to-Person—have been widely im- 
itated. More than 1,000,000 people 
listen to his nightly news broadcasts 
on radio. 

Leaving his home town of Pole Cat 
Creek, N.C., early in life, Murrow has 
circled the world looking for news. At 
the beginning of World War II, CBS 
asked him to organize the network’s 
European news bureau. Murrow gath- 
ered about him a group of young men 
and set to work. Today several of these 
men have their own network programs 
~Howard K. Smith, Eric Sevareid, 
Richard Hottelet, and others. 

John Daly: Sharp diction and perfect 
English are unmistakably the trade- 
marks of ABC’s news director, John 
Daly. Originally from South Africa 
(where his father was a geologist), 
John has also been a globe-trotter in 
his time. He personally knows many of 
today’s news-makers in and out of gov- 
ernment, in the U.S. and also overseas. 
Among other broadcastets, John Daly 
is respected for the ease with which he 
handles both political conventions and 
sporting events. ' 
Lowell Thomas: Reporting and com- 


menting on the news is only one side 
to the complex personality of Lowell 
Thomas. He is the author of more than 
40 books, each of them a best. seller. 
He has traveled widely and represented 
President Eisenhower at Nepal when 
King Mahendra Bir Bikram was 
crowned. Those ceremonies, as well as 
other interesting events around the 
world, have been captured by Lowell 
Thomas and his revolutionary Cine- 
rama cameras. 

Chet Huntley and David Brinkley: 
Although they have achieved promi- 
nence only recently, Chet and Dave 
have been following the news for a 
long time. Chet was born in Big Tim- 
ber, Montana, but has worked in radio- 





TV stations in Seattle, Spokane, Port- 
land, and Los Angeles. NBC brought 
him to New York to form one-half of 
the Huntley-Brinkley Report, one of 
the best news shows on the air. Dave, 
the other half, has been chasing down 
news since his high school reporting 
days in Wilmington, N.C. After grad- 
uation, Dave covered Montgomery, 
Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., for United Press. 
NBC sent him to Washington after 
World War II to report White House 
news. 


Off Camera 


These are just a few of our leading 
radio-TV newscasters. No doubt you 
know of many more. But how much do 
you know about each one? To gain a 
better knowledge of the men who keep 
you informed, look them up in Who’s 
Who in America, Current Biography, 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. 

—WiiuiAM Fave, Radio-TV Editor 
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foreign places and people? 
ran, the capital of Iran.) 


understand the day’s news? 
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RADIO-TV NEWS RATING CHART 


EASY TO UNDERSTAND (Is the news given in the simplest, clearest way 


—_____Are the most important news events of the day covered first? 
—______Are the sentences short and ecsy to understand? 
Does the newscaster carefully pronounce difficult words and names of 


—_______Are the unfamiliar names of people and places identified? (Example: Tehe- 


Does the newscaster give you some background information to help you 


RELIABILITY (Does the newscaster make it clear whether he’s giving a fact or 


When he gives an opinion or an interpretation, does he tell his listeners 

whose opinion or interpretation he’s giving? 

Does he control his voice so as to avoid giving hints of his personal opinion? 
_______Is he careful to give enough of the facts of the story so that you can arrive 

at a sound personal opinion based on the facts? 


FAIR-MINDEDNESS (When there are two or more sides to a question, does the 
newscaster present all sides fairly?) 


Does he avoid “pet peeves” (dislike of particular political party, etc.)? 
—_______Does he avoid promoting pet projects or ideas? 

Does he avoid showing his personal likes and dislikes for certain people? 
Does he try to show people and events as they are—a mixture of good 


_Does he explain news in the light of the facts (give facts to support his 


Does he try to present all viewpoints on a particular question? (For exam- 
ple: Does he tell how both the Democrats and Republicans view a particular 


Does he interpret various viewpoints with equal weight? 


ORGANIZATION (Does he make the most of the time at his disposal?) 


______Does he give adequate time and emphasis to the big news stories of the day? 
—_______Does he make the most of his time by carefully avoiding talk that is merely 


QUALIFICATIONS (is the newscaster well qualified for his job?) 


Has he had a thorough educatior for his job? (Long experience may be 


_Has he had experience in gathering news? 
Has he received a top award for his work as a newsman? 
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“SKIING WITH MOM AND DAD IS LOTS OF FUN. We're up before 
dawn for a big breakfast and then take off with me at the wheel. 
Dad lets me drive on all our trips because I’m as considerate of other 
drivers on the road as I am of other skiers on the slopes.” 


“DRIVING AT NIGHT ealls for extra care— “| TRY TO THINK OF THE OTHER DRIVER, that’s why I 
that’s why I always slow down when it’s dropped my beams. He did, too—it makes the road safer 
dark. We'd rather get there /ate than never.” for us both.” 


“FOLLOW THE SIGNS AND YOU “WE'LL TAKE THE CURVE AT 20 Py a 
CAN’T GO WRONG. I'll slow down —take it easy until the road “TRAIL! I get my thrills on the mountain; not on the 
now—get back up to legal speed straightens out, get out on the road. Dad knows I’m a good driver whether he’s with 
when I’m past the danger zone.” ski slopes safe and sound.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS GENER AL M OTORS 


me or not.” 





SHOULD GIRLS CHASE BOYS? 
That’s what we asked you and “No,” 
strongly and emphatically, is the answer 
in the great majority of letters piled 
high before us. However, some of you 
see possible exceptions to the rule in 
early teens or with shy boys. Almost 
all of you found a difference between 
“chasing” a boy and “encouraging” 
him. You placed a hearty stamp of 
approval on the latter. 

Although your answers were almost 
unanimous, you've given a variety of 
reasons and presented many different 
viewpoints. Perhaps you'll find a new 
idea in the letters below. 


“Catch as catch can” seems to be the 
motto of many girls at school. The 
“eager beaver” attitude is commendable 
in some phases of school life, but when 
it comes to openly chasing boys, a lady- 
like, subtle approach is best. Boys re- 
serve their respect for girls who follow 
the rules. 

If a girl has a sincere and genuine 
interest in all her friends, both male and 
female, she may find that “chasing” is 
really unnecessary. She can slow down 
and “be caught” if she wishes. That's 
quite cricket, you know, 

Gail Rosebrough 


Hutchinson Jr. H. 5S. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


What’s the matter with girls? It used 
to be a joke when you heard about a 
girl who ran after a boy. Not any more. 

You meet a girl. You like her. Then 
she goes home and starts planning. She 
calls you up before you get a chance to 
call her. Then the second plan goes into 
action. She tells one of her girl friends 
to tell you how nice she is. After that, 
you go on a few dates with the girl. 
And do you know what happens when 
you finally get to like her? She packs up 
and starts running after another boy. 

I don’t know what's the matter with 
these girls] 

Robert Torchin 
Tilden H. S. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“I wish that girl would stop calling 
here. I’ve told her several times already 
that Jimmy is not in!” Those are words 
| hear every night from my mother. 

It’s surprising how many parents are 
disturbed each evening by girls calling 
their sons. Parents, being “old-fash- 
ioned,” are’ amazed that girls have so 
much boldness. They believe the girl 
should leave the privilege of calling and 
dating to bovs; if the boys wish to speak 


to a girl, they need only to walk as far 
as the telephone and call. 

All girls go through a stage in which 
they continually pester and chase boys. 
A few years later, they look back on 
this period and wonder how they could 
have been so childish. By the time girls 
reach high school age, most of them go 
back to the “old-fashioned” ways of 
their parents. They would never think 
of calling a boy. Girls of today are more 
in the public’s eye and this should be 
enough encouragement to any boy. 
High school girls should leave the chas- 
ing to their younger and less mature 
sisters. 

Morya Hildebrand 
Salinas (Calif.) H. S. 


I don’t think girls should chase boys. 
The man has always taken the initiative 
and I think he will keep on doing so. 
The boy is the one who is going to be 
the head of the house in the future and 
the one to earn the living. 

A girl may meet a boy halfway, but 
in my opinion she should not chase a 
boy openly and boldly. She may invite 
him to a party just so long as it is not a 
sit-at-home party for two. If she knows 
the boy very well, she may occasionally 
invite him over to her house. 

Emily Post says, “It is entirely proper 
that a girl accept a boy’s invitation or 
his attention, but not even in this mod- 
ern day can she escape criticism or ridi- 
cule if she appears to go after a boy and 
to pick him up.” 

Many a girl disguises her intent and 
pursues with success. It isn’t so much 
what she does as how she does it. 

Phil Shaw 
Winona (Minn.) H. S. 


“Help! Joe! Pete! Help!” 

How many times have these words 
been silently voiced by hundreds of 
teen-age boys? Such a boy is in the 
category labeled “girl chased” by his 
fellow students. He dreads the time be- 
tween classes and lunch periods when 
he’s at the merey of Jane who thinks 


he’s “the most.” Not only does he suffer, 
but also his pals who are expected to 
relay Jane’s messages. 

Jane might as well save her energy, 
for if he thought she was a pretty nice 
girl before she launched her campaign, 
he wouldn't afterward. Boys aren't the 
only ones who regard Jane's actions 
with dismay. The majority of girls frown 
on her behavior also. 


Sandra Mekshes 
Bettendorf (lowa) H. S. 


One girl can wrap a boy around her 
little finger so tightly that the poor fel- 
low couldn’t get loose even if he wanted 
to. But another girl just can’t seem to 
hold a boy long enough to find out what 
his last name is. So what does she do? 
She tries. She tries too hard. She chat- 
ters, asks personal questions, and makes 
a general nuisance of herself. By the 
time she slows down, she notices the 
fellow retreating in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

However, there are some boys who 
like to be chased. They are fewer in 
number, but nevertheless they exist. 
They enjoy seeing a girl throw herself 
at their feet. If the girl enjoys making 
a fool of herself, it’s up to her. If only 
the boys who like to be chased and the 
girls who do the chasing could get to- 
gether, the whole problem would be 
solved. 

Charleen Bishop 


St. Francis H. S. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Girls should chase boys because some 
boys, like myself, are a little shy in front 
of girls and seem to be wordless when 
they are in their presence. No, I can 
talk to boys and to girls I know, but 
past that I am done for. 

Also I think girls should chase boys 
because girls have more “approach 
knowledge” than some boys. I like to 
watch pretty girls as much as any other 
boy, but as for chasing them, well, some- 
one else can do that. 


Donald Meeks 
Kathleen (Fla.) H. $. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT DOES “GOING STEADY” 
MEAN TO YOU? Is it a step to- 
ward marriage or just dating se- 
curity? Are you for it or against it? 
All letters must be mailed by March 
21 to be eligible for publication. 
Send them to: JAM SESSION, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 














A bright 
future 
in the 


NEW AGE fs 
OF SPACE =. 


CAN 
START 
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It’s true! As a high school graduate, you can look forward to an exciting 
career in the new Age of Space. Even now, our scientists and engineers 
are probing outer space. But as experiment soon becomes reality, the im- 
portant man will be the trained technician...trained in rocket and jet 
propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied fields. That is why, in plan- 
ning your future, you should consider an Air Force Enlistment. For only 
here will you have the chance for the full range of Space Age specialty 
training. Plan now. See your Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 


the future belongs to the airman 


YOU GO 
PLACES FASTER 
IN THE 
U.S. AIR FORCE 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Infermation, Dept. S-332 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me more information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 
I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name___ 
Address 


City. : . Zone State 
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Bouncy, 


Bouncy, 


“SP HERE'S nothing he can’t do”... 

“He's the best player I’ve ever 
seen” ... “He’s the perfect player” . . . 
That’s how Elgin Baylor affects people. 
If they're not stricken dumb, they flip 
their wigs. 

This 6-foot-5-inch panther from 
Seattle really is something super special. 
He can shoot, pass, dribble, and quar- 
terback a club as well as any collegian 
in the land. As a rebounder, Elgin is 
springier than a _ jet-propelled pogo 
stick. And when it comes to covering 
the court, he can outrun anything on 
two legs. They don’t call him “The 
Rabbit” because of his ears. 

As a sophomore last year, Baylor re- 
wrote the record book. He actually out- 
shone the fabulous Wilt Chamberlain! 
His scoring average of 29.7 points per 
game—third best in the nation—set a 
major college record for first-year men 
(which probably will be broken by 
Oscar Robertson this season). 

And get this: Baylor led the entire 
country in rebounding, capturing nearly 
a quarter of all the rebounds in Seattle’s 
25 games. He averaged 20.3 rebounds 
a game. 

As a junior this season, Elgin is con- 
tinuing his dazzling ways. As I write 
this, he’s leading the nation with a 
34.4 scoring average, and he’s-also No. 
3 in rebounding. 

“The Rabbit” appears to be a cinch 
to be picked No. | in the pro draft this 
year. How can the pros pick a junior? 
Simply because Elgin entered college 
four years ago (as will be explained 
later on). That means his original grad- 
uating class is’ 1958—making him eligi- 
ble for the pros. 

Elgin traveled across the entire 
country to play for Seattle. His home 
town is Washington, D. C. In fact, he 
learned his hoop ABC’s on the play- 
grounds in the shadow of the White 
House. 

When he arrived at Spingarn High 
School, he was all set to shine. And 
shine he certainly did. During his high 
school career he rang up 2,000 points, 
averaged 36 a game, paced his team 
to the city title, and won All-American 
high school honors! 

Upon graduating, he passed up the 
big universities to enroll at the College 
of Idaho. He stayed there just one 


Baylor! 


year. But what a year that was! Elgin 
topped the scorers in the Northwest 
by sinking 814 points for a 31.3 aver- 
age. However, when school officials de- 
cided to tone down the sports pro- 
gram, Elgin shoved off for Seattle. 

That made him ineligible for one 
year. So he suited up for one of the 
big local amateur teams, Westside Ford. 
The fact that he was playing against 
famous ex-college stars hardly daunted 
him. He made the experts’ eyes pop 
by setting a league scoring mark of 
33.9 points a game. Almost single- 
handed, he led his club to two great 
victories over the Buchan Bakers, the 
team that went on to cop the 1956 
national amateur crown. 

When Elgin became eligible for col- 
lege ball last season, Seattle fans ex- 
pected great things from him. And 
Elgin disappointed no one. He led 
Seattle to a great 22-3 season, includ- 
ing a fine victory in the Oklahoma City 
All-College Tournament. That victory 
gave Elgin the greatest thrill in his 
sports career. 

Off the court, Elgin is a hobbyist 
who goes in for record collecting. His 
favorite actress is Grace Kelly and his 
favorite actor-singer, Frank Sinatra. In 
the. way of bands, he goes for’ James 
Moody. (He likes Moody music!) His 
favorite school subject is history. 

Ambition in life? Pro basketball, 
natch! After that, teaching history and 
coaching in high school. 


Little Diamonds 


EVERY baseball fan knows that speedy 
Richie Ashburn, the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies’ center fielder, is a fine ball player. 
But few realize how great he really is. 
A look at his record reveals some sur- 
prises. 

When the little ball hawk chalked 
up 502 putouts last year, it marked the 
eighth year he turned in 400 or more. 
Now get this: No other outfielder in 
big league history ever did it more 
than six times! 

Could be that Richie is the most 
under-rated player in the game. His 
502 putouts were 80 more than the 


No. 2 man—Willie Mays—who turned 
in 422. Richie also led the National 
League outfielders in assists, with 18: 
and his lifetime batting average of .312 
is the third highest in the league. 


> It certainly pays to be a Yankee. 
Take Frank Crosetti, for example. The 
brainy third-base coach has pulled 
down something like $105,000 in 
World Series shares alone! He has ap- 
peared in 17 Series, eight as a short- 
stop and nine as a coach, and 14 of 
them have been winning ones. 

All in all, The Crow has earned 
more than three-quarters of a million 
dollars in baseball. Only the giants of 
the game—like Babe Ruth, Ted Wil- 
liams, Bob Feller, Stan Musial, and 
maybe Ralph Kiner—have taken more 
money out of the game. 


>» Quickie Quiz: Only once in history 
has a big league team started and fin- 
ished a regular nine-inning game with 
absolutely no change in anyone’s bat- 
ting average! How is this possible? 
When did it happen? 

Impossible, you say? Well, it could 
only happen on. opening day. Every 
player starts the season with an .000 
average. That means if the opposing 
pitcher tosses a no-hit game, the team 
will finish the day with the same aver- 
age they started it with—.000! It hap- 
pened in 1940 when Bob Feller no- 
hitted the White Sox on opening day. 

—HeErMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 





Vital Factor 
(Continued from page 21) 


print stage and went into construction. 
But still no subsidized inventor had 
made good his boast that his pet engine 
—of steam or explosive, gas or atomic, 
or whatever fuel—would lift the metal 
monster from Earth’s surface, Many 
tests were made. Some were comic, 
some tragic. But all were failures. 

Still Crowder did not swerve. 

“He will come,” he said. “Money and 


determination will buy anything. One~ 


day he will appear.” 

And he was right. One day there 
came to his office a stranger. He was a 
small man. He looked even smaller in 
that tremendous room. He was an un- 
usual visitor in that he carried no brief- 
case fat with blueprints, schematics, or 
formulae. He was unusual in that he 
neither blustered, cowered, nor deferred 

his host. He was a pleasant little 
stranger, birdlike of eye and movement. 

He said, “My name is Wilkins. I can 
power the ship you want.” 

“So?” said Crowder. 

“But it will be unlike that meaning- 
less huge bullet your engineers are 
building. Rockets are a foolish waste of 
time. My motor requires a different sort 
of vessel.” 

“Where are your plans? 
der. 

“Here,” and he tapped his head. 

Crowder said impassively, “I am sup- 
porting a score of others who claim the 
same. None has been successful. What 
makes you think your idea will work?” 

“The flying disks,” replied the little 
man. 

“Eh?” 

“I’ve solved their secret. My idea is 
based on the principle that lets them 
fly. Electromagnetism. Utilization of the 
force of gravity. Or its opposite: coun- 
ter-gravity.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Crow- 
der. “Now if you'll excuse me—” 

“Wait!” bade the little man. 
is one thing more. There is this.” 

He drew from his pocket a metal 
object the size and shape of an ash- 
tray. He suspended it over Crowder’s 
desk—and took his hand away. It hung 
there in midair. Crowder touched it. 
A gentle tingling stirred his fingertips, 
but the object did not fall. Crowder sat 
down again slowly. 

“Enough,” he said. 
want?” 

“For my services, 


” asked Crow- 


“There 


“What do you 


” said Wilkins, “you 
have already set a fair price. Three 
other things. A workshop in which to 
build a pilot model. Expert assistance. 
And an answer.” 

Crowder’s brows lifted. “An answer?” 

“An answer to one question. Why do 
you want so much to build this ship?” 

“Because,” said Crowder frankly, “I 


love power. Because I am ambitious. I 
would be the first to conquer space be- 
cause to do so will make me greater, 
richer, stronger, than any other man. I 
would be the master, not merely of one 
world, but of worlds.” 

“An honest answer,” 
a strange one.” 

“What other could there be?” 

“There cou!d be mine,” said the little 
man thoughtfully. “I would leave this 
planet and go elsewhere—to Mars, per- 
haps—because there are strange beau- 
ties yet to find. Because there will be 
scarlet sunsets over barren wastes, and 
in the star-strewn night the thin, cold 


said Wilkins, “if 
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air of a dying world stirring in restless 
sighs across the valleys of the dry 
canals. Because my 
foot on another world as yet untrod by 
man.” 

Crowder said brusquely, 
sentimentalist. I am a man of logic. No 
matter. We can work together. Your 
workshop will be ready in the morning.” 


soul yearns to set 


You are a 


Four months later, in the smoky haze 
of an October sunset, the two men sat 
together again. But not this time in 
Crowder’s tower office. This time they 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Your whole world changes 
when you own a new 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON A GAFASE SO 


Go where you want when the fancy 
moves you. No more scrounging a ride, 
pleading for the family car. You’re on 


your own, free as the wind. 


Easy to own... 
economical to operate 


Only $75 down, and about $20.00 a 
month. Monthly payments include fire, 
theft and collision insurance; local taxes; 
freight and carrying charges. And, with 
a Hummer, you get up to 100 miles per 
. ride for about 144¢ per mile! 


gallon .. 


See your dealer for a test ride and 
information on how a Hum- 
mer helps you earn pocket money, too, 
Or mail coupon. NO OBLIGATION. 


details ... 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


and kit to help me ‘“‘sell’’ 


Address. 


' 
: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
; Name 
! 
' 
. 
' 
1 


City. Zone. State 


Please send me free Hummer literature 
my parents. 
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Wii iTops, don’t miss. i i“ i” Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“Wi M/SING BOY SING (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced and directed by 
Henry Euphron.) 


This is an unusual and interesting 
film. The 
Sands, plays a singing sensation named 
Virgil Walker 
singing religious hymns in a Louisiana 
revival tent. In 
Walker 


He has a manager (Edmund O’Brien 


singing sensation, Tommy 


who begins his careel 


i few years, however, 


has switched to rock and roll. 


who exploits the young singer. 

The plot takes a rather 
turn at the end, which weakens the last 
few minutes of the mevie; but on the 


surprising 


whole, it’s a surprisingly honest story 
Fortunately, the film clears up the point 
that singing in itself is no sin. It also 
clears up the point that Tommy Sands 
engaging well as 
singer. Several of his songs in this film 


is a most actor as 


ire sure to appear on the hit parade, 





Man with a tough hair 
probiem., Chemical Engineer 
Al Judson is troubleshooter at a 
Sun 


giant Houston, Tex., plant 


wind, steam mess up his hait 














MiMTHE GIRL MOST LIKELY (RKO- 
Universal. Produced by Stanley 
Rubin. Directed by Mitchell Leisen.) 


Jane Powell is the day-dreaming 
heroine of this musical comedy. She be- 
lieves the romantic gush of daytime 
soap operas. This doesn’t help her de- 
cide which boy to marry either: play- 
boy Keith Andes, handsome repairman 
Cliff Robertson, or ambitious real estate 
salesman Tommy Noonan. As you can 
tell, the plot is very familiar and easily 
figured out well before the film ends. 
Che best part of the film, however, are 
the dance (choreographed 
by Gower Champion) in which Jane 


sequences 


imagines her future married life with 
each of these young men. There’s also 
a good scene in Tijuana, Mexico, with 
Kaye Ballard and Kelly Brown. It’s a 
shame the story isn’t as lively as the 
music and dancing. 


Puoitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“iA iTops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money 
Dr : D Comed { Musical 
Y Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 

M24 The Admirable Crichton (C); The 
Enemy Below (D). 
MiSeven Hills of Rome (M). 
“i“Raintree County (D). 
Bonjour Tristesse (D). 


He licks it with Vitalis. 
lo keep his hair looking neat 
when he’s back at the lab 
in public Al uses new 
Hair Tonic with V-7. 


or out 


Vitalis 








New greaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day...and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating from sun or morning 


showers, you'll like the way Vitalis keeps it in condition 


prevents dryness. Your hair never has a greasy look because 


Vitalis grooms with greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every day. 


New VITALIS’ Hair Tonic with V-7 


Vitalis is 


=D 


* 


~” Looking and 


<_< 


« lt Listening 


tA 


> Let’s start the week off with a couple 
of Westerns that are different. On The 
Adventures of Jim Bowie (ABC-TV), 
Jim (Scott Forbes) is swindled by a 
family of hillbillies, with his cousin’s 
marriage at stake, too. Many laughs are 
promised. Over on CBS-TV, Dick 
Powell’s Zane Grey Theatre will feature 
Sidney Blackmer in a play titled “Shoot- 
Out.” This would seem to be the first 
Western role in his career. Both of these 
shows are on Friday, March 7. 

> The third Young People’s Concert will 
come Saturday, March §8, 
directly from Carnegie Hall, thanks to 
CBS-TV. As usual, Leonard Bernstein 
will lead the New York Philharmonic 
through its paces. Sports fans may want 


your way 


to watch two great hoop teams in action 
on NBC-TV: Detroit Pistons vs 
Celtics. 

> Sunday, March 9, is a big day. CBS- 
TV’s The Twentieth Century will re-tell 
the story of “Hiroshima,” the first big 


city to be atom-bombed. Many feet of 


Boston 


actual newsreel film is being used for 
the show. Eric Sevareid will be the host 
on Conquest (CBS-T\ 
science program. This week’s subjects 


, the fascinating 
are Antarctica, the microscopic world 


of insects, and new breakthroughs in 


heart surgery. 


> Bold Journey (ABC-TV) takes us to 
“The Jungle of Amapa” on Monday, 
March 10. Our guide will be Paul Crum, 
who spent three years in the wild re- 
mote jungles of Brazil to record the 
fascinating sights and sounds of rare 
living things. 


> “The Quality of Mercy” is the title of 
the Telephone Time production, Tues- 
day, March 11. The ABC-TV drama will 
recount. the true story of Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, who treated a patient for a 
broken leg—and went to prison for it. 
Who was the patient? John Booth, the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln! 


>» Wednesday, March 12, is a good night 
for drama, also. On the Kraft Theatre 
(NBC-TV) you'll see perhaps the most 
unusual script ever performed on TV. 
Only two characters appear in “The Sea 
Is Boiling Hot,” an American pilot (Earl 
Holliman) and a Japanese soldier (Ses 
sue Hayakawa), marooned together on 
a Pacific island. The unusual twist is 
that the Japanese speaks no English! 
Don't miss this. 
Check your local papers for time and 
channel for each of these fine shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 





The Vital Factor 
(Continued from page 27) 


crouched within the cubicle of a small, 
disk-shaped machine made by Crow- 
der’s engineers on plans designed by 
Wilkins. Outside, great crowds were 
gathered to witness the test flight. They 
and murmured, waiting 
lessly, as inside the control room of the 
craft Wilkins installed the final secret 
part he had not revealed to those who 
built his driving apparatus. 

The little man secured a wire here, 
made a minute adjustment in another 
place. Crowder growled impatiently. 

“Well, Wilkins? What’s holding us 
up?” 

“Nothing now,” Wilkins laid down 
his tools, moved to the outer rim of the 
curiously shaped craft and raised a 
metal screen which allowed him to look 
out upon the proving-grounds. “Or— 
sentiment, perhaps. A wish to look once 
more on Earth’s familiar scenes.” 

“You are a maudlin fool,” sniffed 
Crowder, “or else you are afraid. Per- 
haps you have decided your invention 
won't work, after all?” 

“Tt will work.” 

“Then turn on your motor. Let me 
hear its roar and feel the tug as we cut 
free of Earth’s gravity and fly outward 
into space.” 

The little man lowered the port and 
moved back to the controls. He touched 
a lever and depressed a key. His hands 
moved dreamily across the board. Said 
Crowder 'fretfully, “I'm beginning to 
distrust you, Wilkins. If this is all a 
hoax—When are we going to take off? 
You said at five sharp, and”—he glanced 
at his watch—“it is now five-oh-two. 
Well— Do we move?” 

“We are already moving,” said Wil- 
kins. 

Once more he lifted the screen that 
covered the port. Crowder saw the 
purple-black of space, cream-splattered 
with myriad stars. Behind them, reced- 
ing Earth was a toy balloon... a dime 

. a firefly. 

“By Gad!” cried Crowder, stumbling 
to his feet. “By Gad, you’ve done it, 
Wilkins!” 

Wilkins smiled. 

A great elation tore at Crowder’s 
breast. He knew emotion at last, this 
cold, hard man. He cried triumphantly, 
“Then I was right! There is nothing 
money and determination cannot buy. 
I swore to be the man to conquer space, 
and I’ve made good. It’s a triumph of 
power and ambition.” 

“And sentiment,” said Wilkins. 

“What! Your dreaming would have 
died a-borning, but for me. I made this 
possible, Wilkins; don’t ever forget that. 
My capital, my forcefulness, my will.” 

He stared at distant Earth through 
glowing eyes. 


stirred rest- 





“This is but the beginning,” he said. 
“We'll build a larger model. One great 
enough to hold a hundred men. We'll 
launch the first invasion of a world. I'll 
forge a new empire—on Mars. Turn 
back now, Wilkins.” 

“No,” said Wilkins. “I think not.” 

“What? We've proven this ship cah 
fly. Now we'll go back and prepare for 
greater flights.” 

“Not so,” said the 
will go on.” 

“What's this?” roared Crowder. “You 
defy me? Are you mad?” 

“No,” said Wilkins. “Sentimental.” 


little man. “We 


He took off his coat. He took off his 


29 


necktie and his shirt, slipped off his 
trousers and _ his Beneath his 
clothing shone another garb, a strange 
apparel totally unlike anything Crow- 
der had ever seen before. A gleaming, 
tight-knit cloth of golden hue, curi 
ously outlining the quite unhuman as 
pects of his small physique. He smiled 
at Crowder, and it was a friendly smile. 
But it was not the smile of 
born on Earth. 

“Your 


the way,” said the man from Mars 


shoes. 


a creature 


paved 
“but 
sentiment was the vital factor that sent 


You see ] 


money and ambition 


me to wanted to go 


home.” 


you, 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY PRESENTS 


ANOTHER EXCITING SCIENCE DOCUMENTARY 


CONOUEST 


Fascinating science adventures and achievements 


reported on-the-scene by topflight CBS newsmen 
Eric Sevareid, CONQUEST host and narrator, will introduce 


these exclusive CONQUEST film reports: 


SUNDAY, MARCH 9 
CBS-TV 


Check Your Local Televis 
Listings for Time and Station 


ton 


Hazards in the Antarctic. International Geophysical Year scien- 
tists brave weather, isolation, countless dangers to seek out the 
secrets of the Antarctic, the world’s largest unexplored land mass. 


Surgery on Living Hearts. Significant new developments in open- 
heart surgery and the simple, yet effective, heart-lung machine 


are saving thousands of lives. 


Monsanto 


Other Exciting Conquests. Dramatic close-ups of scientists at 
work... timely reports of vital new scientific advances that lead 


to the conquests of tomorrow. 


Presented In cooperation with the National Academy ef Sciences and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 





TWO GREAT CAMERAS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


GRAPHIC* 35 (//2.8 lens) 
with 


PUSH-BUTTON FOCUSING 


AS LOW AS $5.95 DOWN 


Now *59.50 
WITH CASE AND FLASH 74.50 
(Regular $99.50 Value) 


Right now, save $25.00 on the famous pre- 
cision-built Graphie 35 outfit. A tremen- 
dous value! The Graphic 35 features exclu- 
sive Push-Button Focusing and Universal 
Spectramatic Flash settings; built-in self- 
timer, and many other deluxe features. 


CENTURY*35 
wi 
ONE-STROKE FILM ADVANCE 
and 1/500 Sec. Shutter 


$4.95 DOWN 


Now *49.50 
WITH CASE AND FLASH *64.50 
(Regular $69.50 Value) 


Here’s another tremendous value! The 
Century 35 has such professional features 
as one-stroke rapid film advance, combina- 
tion view-rangefinder, shutter speeds to 
1/500, sharp 4-element 45mm Prominar 
{/3.5 lens and other wanted features. 

VISIT YOUR GRAFLEX DEALER TODAY 


*Trade Mark. Prices include federal tax where applicable 
-ond are subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX: 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 








It’s All Greek 


By Kathleen Rolfe, Cathedral High School, Hartford, Connecticut 


*® Starred words refer to Ancient Greece 








Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
5 ‘or [=H i 

ia cia ie : 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 















































include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 





with answers filled in, 
and stat by d 

that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
rade. Address Puzzle 
ditor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 




























































































. Type_of Grecian architecture. 

. According to Greek mythology, Atlas 
holds this on his shoulders. 
Homonym for knot. 

2. Stout woman in a circus is billed as 
ee 

. Advertisements (abbr. ). 

3. Enthusiastic devotee of any sport. 

. Famous pianist (Tnitials ). 

. Man’s best friend. 

. Athletic events held every four years, 
the Olympic . 

. IOU means I ike POM. 

2. Mike Todd’s wife (initials). 

. Propel a boat with oars. 

26. Caesar's “____. tu, Brute?” 

. Cereal grass, 

29. The nine Greek Muses were god- 
desses of this. 

. A Greek confederacy, formed in 477 
B. C., took its name from this sacred 
island. 

. Nickname given to Alexander of 
Macedon, Alexander the __.___. 

. TV comedian and dancer, - 
O’Connor (nickname). 

. Male human beings. 

. Leave. 

. Latin for “with.” 

2. Novel by Woolf, ________ the Light- 
house. 

. Tibetan ox. 

. Flowers are arranged in these. 

. On behalf of. 

. Platinum (chemical symbol). 

. Gain a victory. 

. 5,280 feet equal this (abbr.). 

. A cover. 

3. Darken. 
Athenian statesman who gave rights 
to the lower classes. 


He wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


2. Upon. 
8. Either, or; neither, 


. Novel by Sinclair Lewis, 


___ Can't 
Happen Here. 


3. Novel by Somerset Maugham, - 


Human Bondage. 


. Rodent. 
. Lieutenant (abbr.). 
. In Greek mythology, the abode of the 


dead. 


. Island in the Aegean Sea off the coast 


of Turkey. 


. Long, narrow island at the mouth of 


the Aegean Sea. 


5. Small point made with pencil. 
}. Distant. 


. Modern. 
. Inspire with fear. 
. Seaport in southwest Greece. 


25. Achilles was of this nationality. 
7. Novel by Stephen Crane, The ___ 


Badge of Courage. 


. Long period of time. 


29. Limb of the body. 


. Brownish color. 


3. The Nile flows through this land. 
5. Among other things, Apollo was god 


*37. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


47. 
49. 
51. 


52. 


3. First note of the musical scale. 
54. 


of this. 

Type of Grecian architecture. 

Grain of a cereal grass. 

Croak of a raven. 

Marlon Brando starred in the movie, 
The — 
He wrote “Common Sense,” 

Paine (nickname ). 

Petroleum. 

Edge of a glass. 

He starred in The Prince and the 
Showgirl, Sir ___ ( initials ). 
Accomplish. 


Song, “_ __ and My Shadow.” 





Home Sweet Home 


Lisa Kirk has apartments in New 
York and Los Angeles, but spends most 
of her time flying around the country 
for cafe appearances. Asked by a cen- 
sus taker in Chicago what her perma- 
nent residence was, she replied: “Amer- 


ican Airlines.” 
Hy Gardner, New York Herald Tribune 


Small Clue 


The big-game hunter was captured 
by jungle head-hunters who made a 
practice cf shrinking and preserving 
their victims’ heads. He was thought to 
be lost forever, but two years later he 
phoned his wife from a jungle outpost, 
saying he had escaped from the head- 
hunters. 

“I need clothing,” he told her over 
the phone. “The wild men fed me, 
but my clothing is completely gone. 
Send me some shirts, size 16, and a 
suit, size 38.” 

“Anything else?” asked the 
happy that her husband was safe. 

“Oh, yes,” said the man, “a hat—size 
one.” 


wife, 


Quote 


Follow the Orders 


Once when James Gordon Bennett, 
Jr., was guiding the destinies of the 
New York Herald, he issued a strict 
edict that under no circumstance should 
the name “Herald” appear except in 
italics. 

One printer really showed his un- 
flinching obedience to the order when 
during the holiday season he set up a 
(Christmas program announcement with 
the following item: 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 


Canadian High Sports News 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Not Close Enough 


When P. T. Barnum was trying to 
enlist Indians for his “Wild West” show, 
he took his circus out into the Wild 
West. 

For one of the first acts staged to 
show the Indians his amazing entourage, 
Barnum used his fine, imported Euro- 
pean knife thrower. A little lady stood 
up against a backboard, the knife- 
thrower took careful aim and plunked 
the big knife right next to her pink ear- 
lobe. 

Instantly, all the Indians got up and 
left the tent. Desperately, Barnum ran 
after a chief to ask why. 

“Bah,” said the chief. 
target.” 


“Him 


miss 


James 8. Pooler, Detroit Free Fress 


Telephone Tactics 


_~ A mother, annoyed because her teen- 
age daughter had been calling a boy 
friend too frequently, took a tip from 
former wartime advertisement and 
posted a sign over the telephone: 

IS THIS CALL NECESSARY? 

Next day there appeared, penciled 
on the card, a brief but logical reply: 

HOW CAN I TELL ‘TIL I'VE 
MADE IT? 


a 


Long Lines 


Service with a Smile 


A Virginia drugstore knows the full 
meaning of service. One day a boy 
walked up to the soda fountain, handed 
over a water pistol, und said, “Fill her 
up.” The clerk obliged. 


Associated Press 


—— 





ur classmates America’s Most 
ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 ape St., Scranton 5, Pe. 
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o} RINGS, MEDALS KEYS 
3 Music for Dramatics, 
= etc. 


PINS | 


pm Fraternity. Sorority, 
Send 5+ fer 36-pege catalogue 
ie gies MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
1 Beekman St., Dept. A 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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RING NO CR 
plant 
. $3.00, 


COMBINATION 


You don't have to worry about loss of 
your possessions when your locker is 
protected by a Master Combination 
Padlock. Rugged stainless steel case 

. smooth-working 3-number dialing 

. the finest combination padlock you 
can buy! Only $1.35, at your school 
store, » hardwase Soman, or , focksmith. 





ALWAYS ON GUARD DAY AND NIGHT 


MASTER LOCK CO “ Milwaukee 45, Wis 


© pone 
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WALLET Size 2¥2 x 3¥2 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all 
the “extra-special’’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 
per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
| school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
| portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 5-77 
Hillside, N.J. 


In a hurry? Send 25c extra 
| | for Super-Speed service. 





Need more? 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTES 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 

FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 

The softness and lustre of hair depends upon the care it 

receives. One of the Three Breck Shampoos will help bring 

out the natural beauty of your hair. One Breck Shampoo 

is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. 

A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the 

Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 

Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and _ lustrous. 

2% Saness 39¢ The Three Breck Shampoos are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
JOUN H “ax ine as BAS OAC Tee, a ee SPRINGFIELD : MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW Y I1cCAGO FRANCISCO OTTAWQ€A CANADA 
by John H. Breck Inc 





Like to Write? Paint? Put on a Television Show? 


ATTEND A SUMMER WORKSHOP! 


F A BUSY summer won't 

permit full-time study, or if you 
yearn to mix study with fun here or 
abroad, why not investigate one of the 


shorter summer courses listed below? 


schedule 


ogee 


Combine study with sightseeing in 
a trip to the nation’s capital. 


ART, MUSIC, ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
WRITING—Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Alberta, Canada: weavers’ workshops 
(July 15-July 25 and Aug. 1-10). Cape 
Cod Conservatory of Music and Arts, 
Hyannis, Mass.: six-week courses in 
harmony, creative writing, music com- 
position, choir training (July 7-Aug. 18). 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C.: creative writing, 
painting, crafts, photography, poetry 
(June 29-Aug. 9). Mexico City College, 
Mexico: creative writing round table 
(six or nine weeks, beginning June 23). 
Middlebury College, Vermont: Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference (Aug. 13-27). 
Positano (Italy) Art Workshop: paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture and 
(May 1-Oct. 31); students may enroll 
for two weeks or more. Apply 238 East 
23rd St., New York 10. Univ. of Mis- 
sissippi, University, Miss.: pottery work- 
shop (July 3l-Aug. 15); art workshop 
(July 15-30). 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.: “Teaching Art 
Appreciation and Education,” (June 7- 
Aug. 12). National Music Camp, Inter- 
lochen, Mich.: two-week workshop in 
elementary (June 30- 
July 12). 


mosaics 


school music 


DRAMA—Oregon Shakespeare Insti- 
tute, Box 27, Ashland, Oregon: short- 
term courses July through August, 
given in connection with the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival. Peterborough 
Players. Peterborough, N. H.: 
in theatre arts and acting (July and 
August). Pioneer Playhouse of Ken- 
tucky, Danville: courses in acting and 
staging (June 16-July 12 and July 12- 
Aug. 15). Sacramento State College, 
Calif.: drama workshops held at Kings 


courses 


weekly 


Beach, Lake Tahoe 
tion July 7-Aug. 15) 


registra- 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
GROUP GUIDANCE—Columbia Univ., 
New York, N. Y.: Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of Adolescent and Adult 
Mentally Retarded (July 7-25). George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: workshops in counseling 
for all grade levels in areas of play 
therapy, group, individual and voca- 
tional guidance (June 9-20). Merrill- 
Palmer Summer Workshops, 71 East 
Ferry Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.: series of 
workshops in fields from child develop- 
ment to family life education (June- 
August). Mexico City College, Mexico: 
guidance workshop in connection with 
St. Louis Univ. (July 28-Aug. 29). 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 West 57th St., New York 19: 
seminars and workshops in human rela- 
tions. National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C.: human re- 
lations training for those in leadership 
or consultant capacity; held at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine (two sessions, 
June 15-July 4 and July 13-Aug. 1). 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City: work- 
shop for H. S. counselors (June 16-20). 


SOCIAL STUDIES—American Univ., 
Washington, D. C.: Institute on the 
U. S. in World Affairs at Washington, 
D. C. and U. N., New York (June 23- 
Aug. 1). George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.: workshop 
in folk dances of English speaking na- 
tions (June 9-20). International Insti- 
tute of Education at the International 
School, Geneva, Switzerland (July 14- 
Aug. 2). Governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental international institutions and 
organizations. Apply Institute, 1 E. 
67th St., New York 21. McPherson Col- 
lege, Kansas: “Politics and International 
Affairs” (Aug. 4-22). Mexico City Col- 
lege, Mexico: Latin American workshop 
on education, social sciences (July 1- 
Aug. 8). NEA and NCSS Washington 
Seminar: “The U. S. Government in 
Action” co-sponsored by NEA Travel 
Service and NCSS (June 22-Aug. 1). 
Functions of the Federal Government. 
Details from Division of Travel Ser- 
vice, 1201 16th St., NW. Washington, 
mt 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH-—State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City: work- 
shop for high school teachers of Eng- 
lish (June 18-July 1); high school jour- 
nalism advisers (June 9-14). University 


of Washington (Seattle) and the Na- 
tional Book Committee: five-day par- 
ent-teacher-librarian workshop to de 
velop a child’s reading (July 7-12) 
Apply Univ. School of Librarianship. 

NCTE co-sponsored workshops: Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif.: developing language 
arts curricula (July 14-18). Univ. of 
Illinois, Bloomington: teaching high 
school English (June 23-July 18). Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette, Ind.: English lan 
guage workshop (June 16-July 4); de- 
velopmental reading for teachers (July 
7-25). State Univ. of Iowa, lowa City: 
the major literary genres and_ the 
teaching and acting of Shakespeare 
(June 18-July 1). Boston Univ., Mass.: 
emphasis on individual differences in 
reading, writing, speaking, listening 
(June 30-July 12). St. Cloud State Col- 
lege, Minn.: Shakespeare workshop 
(June 9-July 18). Hunter College, New 
York City: workshop on common learn- 
ings in English and the social studies 
(July 8-20). Midwestern Univ., Wichita 
Falls, Texas: the use of structural lin- 
guistics in the classroom (June 10-27). 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison: compo- 
sition writing and grading, basic prin 
ciples of criticism (June 30-July 25). 
Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia: teaching of reading in junion 
and senior high schools (June 30-July 
18); Hardy R. Finch, Chairman Green- 
wich (Conn.) H. S. English Dept., will 
be workshop director. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind.: “TV and 
Education,” a workshop on the use of 
TV for education; two four-day sessions, 
in June and July. Western Illinois Univ., 
Macomb: educational TV workshop 
(June 23-28). 

OTHER—American Univ., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “Current Problems in Edu- 
cation,” two five-week sessions (June 
23-July 25; July 28-Aug. 29). Middle- 
bury College, Vermont: teaching for- 
eign languages in the elementary 
schools (June 27-Aug. 14). Plymouth 
Teachers College, N. H.: 
selors’ course (June 17-28). Conserva- 
tion education workshop (June 29-July 
12). School camping (July 27-Aug. 9). 
Apply American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15. Rockford College, Ill.: curriculum 
workshop “The Gifted and Slow Learner 
in Average Classroom” (June 9-20). 
Washburn Univ., Topeka Kansas: 
workshops in reading (June 5-25), 
audio-visual materials (July 17-30), 
elementary school curriculum (July 17- 
Aug. 6). -Betty CONNOLLY 


nature coun- 








University of Washington 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 23—August 22 
First term: June 23—July 23 
Second term: July 24—August 22 


Total fees: $85.00, full quarter (full time) 
$60.00, full quarter (part time) 
$62.50, either term alone (full time) 
$35.00, either term alone (part time) 








RECREATION 


Planned tours te scenic areas, tri; square dances, mixers, lectures, 
ern programs, Henry Sellory The Bo Mavheses, Showboat and Penthouse 
eaters. 


The College of Educati offers ra | for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and advanced ree as mony conferences, 
workshops, and institutes. cial offering, first form: Course and Workshop 
in pany the Gifted Child. The Department of ges and 
Literature features the French and Spanish Living-Language an 








Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 




















Brownell Tours to || MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
Kk U RO p kK Thirteenth Annual 


Summer Session 1958 
EDUCATION AND FUN 


See historic sites, architecture old 
and new, museums, art galleries, 


cafés, night life, shops. Small con- 
genial parties in a Private Motor- Courses lead to the degrees of B.A., B.F.A., M.A., 


coach with escort. Costs include M.F.A., and, other than those in Spanish lan- 


good hotels, all meals, sightseeing. guage ond literatures, are taught in English. 
Emphasis is on Latin American studies, anthro- 


Summer Session June 23 to August 23 
Short Summer Session June 23 to August 1 


Popular Motorcoach Tours \ ; ; 
pology, creative arts, history, international 

England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, relations, and foreign trade. 

Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Monaco, 

France. 40 days by air, $1156. 55 days 

by sea, $1249 tourist. Workshop in Latin American Culture 


Popular Scandinavian Tours July 1 to August 8 


Same countries plus Denmark, Nor- ; 
way, Sweden. 38 days by air, $1409, An integrated program of lectures, excursions, 
50 days by sea, $1249 tourist. discussion groups, and demonstrations designed 
. to give a maximum understanding of the main 
Scenic Motorcoach Tours homies of Latin American ain Special sec- 
Same countries as Popular Motor- tions will concentrate in the fields of art, art 
coach _plus Scotland and with more history, history and international relations, com- 
time. 90 days by _ air, $1526. 67 days parative education, and the teaching of Spanish. 
by sea, $1366 tourist. 

Leaving June 7 through July 4. 
Anthropology Field Study: 


See Your Travel Agent ANCIENT MEXICO — 
B = fay WNELL June 23 to August 23 


Write for Folder ST Information: Dean of Admissions 


Brownell Bldg. Mexico City College 
g Birmingham 1, Ala. Mexico 10, D. F. 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


t 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, “GERMAN 
CONSIDERED and 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors other — foreign 1 enomee texts 
early publication, higher royalty, national w bein ied i 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. HIGH SCHOOL Fy COLLEGES 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your a 

MS directly Prices from 50¢ 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, wee Write for free catalog 8.T. 

Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Continued from page 13-T 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green; C; J 16-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS. 

Defiance College, Defiance; C; J 13-Ju 18; 
Ju 21-A 22; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Miami University, Oxford; C; J 17-Ju 22; 
Ju 23-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; workshop in automotives at General 
Motors Training Center. 

Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 19- 
Ju 23; Ju 24-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; C; J 
13-Ju 18; Ju 19-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, A-V, SS 

University of Dayton, Dayton; C; J 23-A 
2; w-d(M)-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; 
J 16-Ju 26; Ju 28-A 30; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshop on intergroup 
relations. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 9-Ju 
12; Ju 14-A 15; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, 


Wittenberg College, Springfield; C; J 16-Ju 
19; Ju 21-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; workshops on the U. S. and Rus- 
sia and English composition for H. S 
teachers 

Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; J 16-Ju 
25; Ju 28-A 29; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM 


OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College, Ada; C; J 3-Ju 
31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Langston University, Langston; C; J 2-Ju 25; 
w-d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
EM, A-V, SS 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C; J 2-A 
1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
C: J 9-A 8; d-u; LA, EM 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon College, La Grande; C; J 
23-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; J 13- 
Ju 25; w-d-o-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS; work- 
shop in guidance counseling. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; C 
J 23-A 15: w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
Ss 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 23-A 
15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Albright College, Reading; C; J 23-A 15 
u; LA, SS 

Allegheny College, Meadville; C; J 10-A 27; 
d-u-g; LA, G 

Alliance College, Cambridge; C; J 6-J 27; 
J 30-A 8; A 8-A 29; u; LA 

Beaver College, Jenkintown; C; J 18-Ju 
31; d-u; LA, G, A-V. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; C; J 30-A 
8; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
C; J 16-A 9; J 23-A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, SS 
See advertisement page 22-T 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia; C; J 23-A 2; w-d-u-g; G, A-V, SS 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19; C; *; 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; J 9-A 29; 
w-d-o-u; LA, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre; M; J 18-A 
13; d-u; LA 

Lafayette College, Easton; C; J 23-A 2; 
w-d(M)-u-g; LA; science institute spon- 
sored by National Science Foundation. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; C; J 9- 
Ju 18; Ju 21-A 29; w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park; C; J 9-J 27; J W-A 8; A 11-A 29; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; work- 
shops on international understanding; sci- 
ence and speech education. 

State Teachers College, Clarion; C; J 2-A 
22; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; 
C; J 3-J 20; J 23-A 1; A 3-A 22; w-d-u; 
G, EM, A-V. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; C; J 2-J 
20; J 23-A 1; A 4-A 22; w-d-u-g; G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; J 2-Ju 
11; Ju 14-A 22; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
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State Teachers College, Lock Haven; C; *; 
w-d-u; EM, SS; workshop in theatre arts. 

State Teachers College, Millersville; C; J 
9-A 21; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
workshops in literature, art, reading 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22; C; J 
9-J 27: J 30-A 8; A 11-A 29; w-d-o-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; foreign study 
tours; workshops in secondary and ele- 
mentary education 

Thiel College, Greenville; W; J 9-Ju 18; 
Ju 21-A 30; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of Pennsylvania; Philadelphia 4; 
C; J 30-A 9; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS; workshops in the classics and Ameri- 
can civilization 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13; C; 
J 24-A 15; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. See advertisement page 24-T 

University of Scranton, Scranton; C; J 23-A 
16; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J 9-A 
27; d-o-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; 
J 16-Ju 25; Ju 28-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS; workshops in early child- 
hood education and elementary school] ad- 
ministration 


PUERTO RICO 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; C; 
early J-late Ju; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS; study tours to Europe and 
Mexico, summer camp in underdeveloped 
areas of Puerto Rico; workshops in eco- 
nomic education, Puerto Rican culture, 
home finance and education sponsored by 
New York University 


RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; J 25-A 6; w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
E, A-V, SS 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
*; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; work- 
shops in art, conservation education and 
folklore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 9-A 9; d(M)-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Coker College, Hartsville; W; J 9-Ju 12; Ju 
14-A 16; d-u; LA, G, SS 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 9-Ju 
16; Ju 17-A 21; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

South Carolina State College, Orangeburg 
C; J 16-A 6, w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
Ss 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; C; 
J 9-A 9: w-o-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
Ss 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 1ll-Ju 
22; Ju 23-A 12: w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
Ss 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls; C; J 9-A 
2; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls; C; J 2-A 
9; d-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field; C; J 2-Ju 3; Ju 7-A 8; w-d-u; G, EM, 
A-V, SS 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C 

Ju 15; Ju 16-A 20; d-u; LA, G 

A-V, SS 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville: C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V. SS: workshops in art education 
reading, student teaching 

College. Bristol: C; J 6-A 20; d-u 

LA, SS 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; C 
J 4-A 22: d-u: LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Madison College. Madison; C; J 4-A 30; d-u 
LA, EM 

Memphis State University, Memphi ¢ 
4-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
C: J 2-A 16; d-u; LA, G, EM, E. A-V, SS 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; C 
J 9-Ju 16; Ju 17-A 22; w-u-g; LA, G, EM 
A-V. SS 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; J 
9-Ju 12; Ju 14-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM 
E. A-V, SS: workshop for teachers of the 
deaf 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 


Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


Che degree of Masrer or Arts tn Lrperal 1ORAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHEMAT- 








StrupiEs — estab 


sty in 1953 — 


shed by Wesleyan Uni ics, NATURAL SCIENCE and Sociat SCIENCE. 
lesigned espec f An Inrer-Fievp n r is also offered. The 


ation 
work in two or 
may include introductory irses in sub- and interdepar ital courses 
The Certificate of Advanced Study is 


varded upon satisiactory 


jects not previous; 


Education are n ympletion o 
Small classes are taught by a distir 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree 


guished faculty. Eac " : — 
— orem. Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy 


art, music, tennis, swimming, square danc- 
The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. ing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful 
degree is offered include Art, BEHAv- mpus in the Connecticut hills 


as an individual 


CLASSES—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


Write for catalog: MR. DALTRY, GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


ap 
ate us 


OFFERS LOWEST FARES EVER 


Year-Round to 


EUROPE 


% Effective April Ist, subject to government approval 


Save enough for extra fun and study abroad 


today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “I he World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. ST 4-8,1735 Baltimore Ave., Kaiisas City 8, Mo 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








with new TWA Sky Club Economy 


Fares. They're $113.40 less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
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The Fourteenth Annual Session 


The Institute on the U.S. in World Affairs 


June 23-Aug. 1 (Four or Six Weeks) 


The Fifth Annual Session 


The Institute on Current Problems 


in Education 
June 23-July 25 and July 28-Aug. 29 
(Five or Ten Weeks) 


A Workshop Type Course in Education 


June 23-July 25 and July 28-Aug. 29 


Also Regular Summer Courses in Education 
and in Subject Matter Fields 


Both Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 


Write for 
Deserips; 
ve F ] 
Dr, Samue] FE air te 


n 
CHAIRMAN &le Burr, Jr. i 


| OF . i 
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MISSOURI 


What's your pleasure? 


Interior Mork Twain Birthplace, Hannibal, Mo. 


Fishing? Swimming? Boating? 
Horseback riding? 
Missouri's scenic highways lead 
you to picturesque Ozark country and 
quaint old river towns—to the old Mis- 
souri haunts of Daniel Boone, Kit Car- 
son, Mark Twain—to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the 
Santa Fe Trail, the birthplace of the 
Pony Express—to old pioneer outposts 
and Civil War battlefields—to famous 
art galleries, museums and big league 
baseball at St. Louis and Kansas City 
Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Dept. C857, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send literature as checked below. 
[] “FUN IN MISSOURI” 
folder, points of interest guide map and 


| 

| 

| 

| 

scenic 

principal highways, how to get there. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


- colorful 


“FLOATING AND FISHING” —Missouri’s 
famous float trips and operators. 


a oe 


| Name 
] Address 








TEXAS 

Austin College, Sherman; C; 
d(M)-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 2-A 21; w-d- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Bishop College, Marshall; C; J 3-A 23; d-o-u; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

East Texas State College, Commerce; C; J 
2-Ju 11; Ju 14-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C; 
J 4-Ju 15; Ju 16-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood: C: J 
2-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; J 2-A 
22; d-u; LA, G, EM 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls; C; 
J 9-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 29; w-d-u-g; EM. 

North Texas State College, Denton; C; *; 
d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
C(g); J 4-A 27; w-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; M 31-A 
25; w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches; C; J 4-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; C:; 
J 2-Ju 11; Ju 14-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V. 

Texas College of Arts & Iudustries, Kings- 
ville; C; J 2-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

Texas Western College, El Paso; C; J 3-A 
24; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Trinity University, San Antonio; C; J 4-Ju 
15; Ju 16-A 26; d-u-g; LA, G, EM 

University of Houston, Houston; C; J 4-Ju 
15; Ju 17-A 28; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 
SS. See advertisement page 22-T. 

University of Texas, Austin: C; J 9-Ju 18 
Ju 21-A 31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; guidance workshop 

West Texas State College, Canyon; C; J 3- 
Ju 11; Ju 15-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, SS 


UTAH 

Brigham Young University, 
16-Ju 18; Ju 21-A 22; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; Ju 
1-A 9; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


VERMONT 

Middlebury College, Middlebury; C; 
9; w-d-u-g; language courses 
tisement page 21-T 


VIRGINIA 

Bridsewater College, Bridgewater; C; J 16- 
A 9; d-u; LA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
C: J 16-Ju 25; Ju 28-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, SS. 

Eastern Mennonite College, 
C; J 9-Ju 12; Ju 14-A 16; w-d-u; LA, SS 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; C; *; 
d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, Fredericksburg; W; J 16-A 8; 
d-u; LA 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C; 
J 16-Ju 3, education intersession; J 7-A 
16; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS: 
special teachers’ courses in sciences. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C; 
J 23-A 20; w-d-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 

WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; 

16; Ju 17-A 15; w-d-u-g; 
A-V, SS. 

Eastern Washington College 
Cheney; C; J 16-A 15; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; C; J 15-Ju 
26; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Holy Names College, Spokane; W; J 16-Ju 
25; w-d-u; LA, EM 

University of Washington, Seattle; C; J 
23-Ju 23; Ju 24-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G 
EM, E, A-V, SS; field courses in archae- 
ology and geology; workshops in librarian- 
ship, drama, education. See advertisement 
page 18-T 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 23-A 22: w-d-o-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS; seminars in industria] 
arts; curriculum workshop. 

Whitworth College, Spokane; C; J 16-Ju 25; 
Ju 21-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
ss 


J 9-Ju 25; 


Provo; C; J 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 


J 25-A 
See adver- 


Harrisonburg 


J 16- 
LA, G, EM 


of Education 
w-d-u-g; LA, G, 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Concord College, Athens; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; J 16-A 
23; d-u; LA, G, EM, SS. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont; C; J 2-Ju 
11; J 14-A 22; w-d-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; 
w-d-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty 
C; J 16-A 15; w-d-o-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
Ss 

West Virginia State College, Institute; C 
*; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 4-Ju 16; Ju 17-A 27; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 


WISCONSIN 

Carroll College, 
Ju 7-Ju 25; Ju 28-A 15; u; 
Ss. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3; C; J 
23-A 1; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10; W; J 
24-A 2; w-u; LA, EM, SS. 

St. Norbert College, W. DePere; C; J 23-A 
1; w-u; LA, G, EM 

Stout State College, Menomonie; C; J 23-A 
1; A 4-A 15; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 30-A 
22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
conference for beginning principals, insti- 
tute for school psychologists. See adver- 
tisement page 23-T. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; J 
16-Ju 25; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

WYOMING 

University of Wyoming, Laramie; C; J 16-Ju 
18; Ju 21-A 22; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS: workshops in speech correction 
child guidance, international affairs 


C; J 2-A 14; d-u; 


c: * 


Waukesha; C; J 16-Ju 3; 
LA, EM, A-V, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 


The following list of summer schools 
abroad was prepared with the help of The 
Institute of International Education. For 
further information see these publications 
Summer Study Abroad; Group Study 
Abroad; Handbook on International Study, 
1958—$3 each (Institute of International 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21, 
N. Y.); Vacations Abroad—courses, study 
tours, work camps (published by UNESCO, 
Available UNESCO Publications Center, 152 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; about $1); 
Short Courses and Summer Schools in 
Britain, 1958, (British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City); 
Summer Schools in France, 1958 (Cultural 
Division of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.); Opportunities 
for Summer Study in Latin America, 1958 
(Publications Divisions, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C.; 25 cents) 


Key to Abbreviations 


Dates: J-June; Ju-July; A-August; S- 
September. “L’’-courses in language of 
country. “C”-courses in culture of coun- 
try. *full details on 1958 program not 
yet available. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

Banff Schoo) of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 
J 23-A 13; w-u; fine arts, photography 
(See advertisement on page 21-T.) 

University of Alberta, Edmonton; , 2-A 
15; w-u-g: arts, education 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Ju 7-A 22; d-u; arts, education 


MANITOBA 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 2-A 
16; d-u-g:; arts, science, education 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mt. Allison University 
13; w-u; education. science, arts 

University of New Brunswick, Frederictor 
Ju 2-A 9; u-g; arts, L 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia University, 
arts, grad. Englis} 


Sackville; Ju 2-A 


Wolfville; Ju 3-A 14; 
and education 





21-T 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, 
u; arts, science 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa; Ju 
u-g; French, Slav studies, LA 
tisement on pags 27-T.) 

University of Western Ontario, 
7-A 16; u; arts, science 


QUEBEC 

Laval University, Quebec; J 30-A 9; u-g: 
French, philosophy, teaching methods 
(See advertisement on page 27-T.) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; . 
2-A 12: u; arts, science, education 


EUROPE 


Hamilton; Ju 7-A 16; 
1-A 7; 
(See adver- 


London; Ju 
music 


AUSTRIA 
For further information about the follow- 

ing six schools, write to Austrian Informa- 

tion Service, 31 E. 69th St.. New York 21 

To apply for admission, write to Austrian 

State Tourist Dept., 11 E. 52nd St.. New 

York 17 

1. Alpbach (Tyrol): 
language courses; 
of Freedom.” 
. Graz: Anderl 
separate one 
German L, lit 
Linz: People's 
art, education 
Salzburg: International 
Ju 7-Ju 26; 
man L. 

5. Salzburg 
A 3-S 17;* 

6. Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy 
Ju 16-A 30; music, opera 

Mayrhofen (Zillertal, Tyrol): University of 
Innsbruck International Summer Courses; 
J 22-Ju 7; Ju 13-A 2; A 3-A 23; A 24-S 13; 
L, C, lit. Apply Laborde Travel Service. 
22 East 42nd St., New York City 

Strobl: University of Vienna summer school; 
Ju 13-A 23; law, political science, art, L: 
held at St. Wolfgang Campus, Strobl 
Apply Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21 

Vienna: University of Vienna Summer 
School; Ju 13-A 23; German L, lit., C 
Apply Dr. D. Mayer-Maly, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Vienna Summer School, Vienna 
T 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: Free University 
23-A 20; French L, lit 
des Cours de Vacances 
Roosevelt, Brussels 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen: Committee for the 
tion of Knowledge about 
Abroad; A 4-A 29; Danish L, C 
23: six-day courses in English on Den- 
mark. Apply Danish Students’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen 


A 22-S 11; study groups, 
theme: “The Balance 


Rogge Institute; J 1-S 30: 
and two month courses in 
University: J 29-S 7; C, 
Holiday Courses; 
Ju 28-A 16: Ju 14-A 9: Ger- 
Faculty 


Catholic Theological 


of Brussels: Ju 
Apply Secretaire 
50 avenue F D 


Propaga- 
Denmark 
Ju 21-A 


Elsinore: International People's 
April 20-Ju 20; education, C 
national People’s College, 

Fredensborg: College of Physical Education 
Ju 27-A 13 (Men): A 14-A 30 (Women) 
Apply Miss M. R. Fletcher, 57 Southend 
Crescent, Eltham. London S FE. 9. Fng 
land 


FRANCE 
Aix-Marseille, 


College: 
Apply Inter 
Elsinore 


University of: Ju 
A 11-S 7; French L, lit.. C; held at Cannes 
Apply College International de Cannes, 
4 bis Montee Carabacel. Nice 

Aix-Marseille: University of: Ju 21-A 23: 
‘Contemporary France,” held at Nice 
Apply Conference de Documentation pour 
Interpretes et Traducteurs de Francais, 
32 Avenue Foch, Nice. Ju 7-A 30; French 
L, lit., C, philosophy: held at Nice. Apply 
Centre International d'Etudes Francaises, 
65 Promenade des Anglais, Nice 

Besancon: University of; A 4-A 30; French 
L, C. Also course for teachers of French 
Apply 30 rue de Megevand, Besancon. 

Bordeaux, University of: Ju 14-A 24 (two 
three-week sessions) French L, lit. Edu- 
cation courses for teachers; held at Pau 
Apply M. Dudouit, Pavillon des Arts, 
Lacets de la Gare, Pau 


15-A 10; 





with full details! 





see and enjoy 


E ur ope this year! 


Travel with a congenial conducted group, visit 
eight picturesque countries on a famous 
Transmarine Tour. Meals in renowned restaurants 
... theatres in London, Paris, Rome. First-class 
hotels. Spring and summer sailings on Cunard 
“Queens”, or fly via Pan American Airways. 
49 days, from $1436. Ask now for folders 


For free folders, 
local travel agent or Dept. 5. 


TRANSMARINE TOURS 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36° 


see your 


OXford 5-4460 





SUMMER “SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Association 
of Texas Colleges; accredited by the 
Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 13 TO AUGUST 23, 1958 
Intensive courses in Spanish and English 
Languages, in Liberal Arts, Architecture, 
Field Geography, Folklore, Arts and 
Crafts. Special program for high school 
teachers. Courses in Spanish language 
for junior and senior students in high 
school. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature: 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
1 . took 


Tec 9 ie Monterrey 


Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 
1958 


June 27- August 14 





Live the language 


FRENCH 
ITALIAN 


GERMAN 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 


Know your literature 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF 
June 25-August 19 


ENGLISH 


Write better 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 13-27 


Language Schools Office 


Middlebury 15, Vt. 





See EUROPE 


Request Reservation NOW 


8 Countries — 46 Days 
N. Y.—N. Y. $1080.00 
Departure Mid-June 1958 


Travel arrangements by Brownell Tours. 
For additional Information & Reservations 


Contact Tour Escort: 


Miss ELSIE MAY PETERS 


2763 Linden Ave., Knoxville, Tenn 


or 
World Travel Service, Knoxville, Tenn 

















Buy United States 
Savings Stamps 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA AT 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


SUMMER SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
JUNE 23rd-JULY 5th 
FALL SHORT COURSE IN PAINTING 
AUG. 18th-SEPT. 13th 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7th-AUG. 16th 
Courses in, Drama, Stagecraft, Speech, 
Music-Opera, Choral, Piano, Strings, Paint- 
ing-Oils, Water Colour, Modern; Baliet 
for Student, for Teacher, Writing for T.V., 
Radio, Stage, Short Story; Crafts-Weaving, 
Ceramics; Oral French: Photography; & 
Geology of the Rockies. 

For Credit, Certificate or Non-Credit 
For Information Write: Director, 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Banff, Alberta, Canada 








Serving New England, 
New York, 
New Jersey 


the GRACE M. ABBOTT Teachers’ Agency 


PHIL JOYAL, Manager 


120 Boylston St. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Boston 16, Mass. 
HA 6-7664 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. s13 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 





JAUTO-EUROPE; Inc.! 


| J NEW YORK: 25 West 58th Street, New York 19 . 
Plaza 3-1752 
HD cuicaco: (s. 4. ARNOLT, inc.—Midwest affit) 
153 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11—MI 2-5906 
| LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Or., Bev. Hills, Calif 

' BRadshaw 2-2921 


I Yes, I’m going to Europe! ! 


Please send me absolutely FREE the new 
edition of the ABC's of EUROPEAN AUTO 
TRAVEL plus information on purchase, 
re-purchase and rental of a car in Europe 
No obligation to me, of course. Dept. 90 


NAME 


ADDRESG....... 


CITV....... 








Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 

t 


Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


Vieu Art, All the arts and 
Science, skills find applica- 


1 ! ] It trt tion in nearby stu- 
am naustry dios, research cen- 
in Action 


ters. and industries 


. E nyjoy Beaches 
Unequaled and 
Recreational 
Opportunities 


mountains 
notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound 


dnd all in a 


For 
Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-44 


write to 


delighti/ul summer climate 


Dean of Summer Sessions 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 











SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 
June 10 to Aug. 16 


You'll find the Wheaton science course 
ing. New air-conditioned library 
building make study a pleasure. A wide range of 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
at Wheaton, Black Hills Science 
Honvy Rock Camp. Also special work in teacher 
training, Graduate School of Theology 
servatory of Music 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 
Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session, June 10-20 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 38-T 


reward 


and Con 


WHEATON COLLEGE ¢ Wheaton, Illinois 


Enjoy Study and Recreation in Historic Metro- 
politan Boston this Summer: June 30 - August 8 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER WORKSHOPS 
Science June 30-July 18 
Arithmetic July 21-August 8 


CLINIC FOR READING, 
ARITHMETIC AND SPELLING 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


SIX WEEK NSF 
SCIENCE TEACHER INSTITUTE 


Chemistry—Mathematics—Physics 


ACTING LABORATORY FOR TEACHERS 


Liberal Arts ® Teacher Training Courses: Pre- 
school to High School. Writers workshops. Grad- 
vate and undergraduate credit © Coeducational. 
Recreational facilities and residences on campus. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS * BULLETIN 


June 30-July 18 





Summer Terms 
June 4-July 15 © July 17-Aug. 28 
for information write 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
3801 Cullen Blvd. 


Houston, Texas 

















and chemistry | 


are taught | 
Station, and | 
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Caen: University of; Ju 17-A 13; French L, 
lit., C. Apply Secretary, rue du Gaillon, 
Caen. 

Dijon: University of; Ju 16-S 10; French 
L, C. Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon. 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and Fine 
Arts; Ju 1-S 1; arts, music, architecture, 
field trips; in English. Apply 122 E. 58th 
St.. New York 22 

Grenoble: University of Grenoble; Ju 1-S 
26; French L, lit., C. Apply Comite des 
Etudiants Etranger, Faculte des Lettres, 
Place de Verdun, Grenoble. 

Lille: University of; Ju 4-A 28; French L, 
C, lit.; held at Boulongne-sur-Mer. Apply 
9 rue Auguste Augellier, Lille 

Montpellier: University of Montpellier; S 
2-O 28; French L, lit., C. Apply Institut 
des Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue du Cardi- 
nal de Cabrieres, Montpellier 

Paris: Alliance Francaise; Ju 1-A 31; French 
L, lit., C. Apply 101 Blvd. Rapail, Paris 

Paris: Ecole du Louvre; Ju 1-Ju 31; French 
sculpture, architecture, painting. Apply 
34 Quai du Louvre, Paris 

Paris: Ecole Superieure de Preparation et 
de Perfectionnement des Professeurs de 
Francais a |'Etranger: Ju 3-A 14: French 
L, lit. Apply 46 rue St. Jacques, Paris V 

Paris Institut Catholique; Ju 2-Ju 29; 
French L, C. Apply 23 rue du Cherche- 
Midi 

Paris: Institute du 
(three four-week 
Apply 31 rue Sommerard, Paris V 

Paris: Institut de Phonetique; J 17-Ju 8; 
Ju 10-Ju 30; French pronunciation. Apply 
19 rue des Bernardins 

Paris University of 
‘American Summer Course” in French L 
lit., C; courses for graduate students and 
teachers of French. Apply Miss Renee 
Menu, French Cultural Services, 972 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Ju 15-A 15; A 1-A 31 
French L, lit., C. Apply Cours de Civilisa- 
tion Francaise, Sorbonne, Paris V 

Poitiers: University of; Ju 7-A 31; L, lit 
C; held at La Rochelle. Apply Institut 
d'Etudes Francaises, 14 rue du Palais, La 
Roc helle 

Rennes: University of: Ju 
L, lit.; held at St 
Faculte des 
Rennes 

Strasbourg 
am ee. ¢ 
Strasbourg 


GERMANY 

Bonn: University of; Ju 15-Ju 30; A 2-A 24: 
German L, lit. Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt der Universitat, Bonn, Lieb- 
frauenweg 3 

Frankfort: University of; A 1-A 31; German 
L, lit., philosophy, music. Apply Akade- 
mische Auslandstelle, Mertonstrasse 17 

Freiburg: University of; A 4-A 28; German 
L, lit. Apply Akademisches Auslandsamt 
an der Universitat Freiburg i.Br., Belfort- 
strasse 11 

Heidelberg: University of; A 10-S 6; Ger- 
man L, lit., C. Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt, Grebengasse 1 

Mainz: University of; A 2-A 31; German L, 
C. Apply Saarstrasse 21, Mainz 

Marburg: University of; Ju 24-A 13: politics 
and culture of present-day Germany 
Apply Sekretariat des Akademischen Aus- 
landsamtes, Marburg/Lahn, (Landgrafen- 
haus) 

Munich: Goethe Institute; Ju 14-A 2; 
23; S 2-S 21; contemporary 
art, C, teaching methods; special courses 
for U.S. Teachers of German. Apply 
Munchen 2, Maximiliansplatz 12/III 

Munster: University of; A 2-A 25; German 
L, lit. Apply Auslands-Komitee der Uni- 
versitat Munster 

Tubingen: Eberhard-Karls-University A 
3-A 30; German L, poetry. Apply Akadem- 
isches Auslandsamt, Eberhard-Karls-Uni- 
versitat, Tubingen 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Apply to Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21, fo! 
information about, and applications to, 
the following four universities 
University of Birmingham (held at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon); Ju 7-A 16; “Shakes- 
peare and Elizabethan Drama.” 


Pantheon; Ju 7-S 


22 
sessions); French L 


Paris; Ju 1-A 15 


16-A 25; French 
Malo. Apply M. Marache, 
Lettres, 7 Place Hoche 


University of; Ju 7-S 13 
Apply Palais de 


French 
l'Universite 


A 4-A 
German lit., 











8th Annual 
Summer Sessions in SPAIN 
at UNIVERSITY of MADRID 


AND 
BRUSSELS’ WORLD’S FAIR 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional 
People, and all who desire a refreshingly 
different travel experience. 


Ist Session starts JUNE 30 
2nd Session starts JULY 31 
Includes single room, 3 meals daily at U. 
of Madrid for 30 days, transfers, 5 sight- 
seeing tours, bullfight tickets, tuition, choice 
of art, language, music, dancing, painting 
courses, graduation certificate & college 
credit. Knowledge of Spanish not required 

PLUS . . extra bonus All-Expense 
2 day visit to BRUSSELS’ 1958 WORLD’S 
FAIR. . All this for $175! 


% OPTIONAL EXTENSION TOURS to 
all parts of EUROPE available at 
UNUSUALLY LOW COST 


(Tr insatiantt dir Transportation I xir 
See your travel agent, or 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN., inc. 
554 Fifth Ave. (45 St.) N. ¥. 36, CO 5-2600 





NEW YORK’S 


1. 43rd Street, 
West of B’way 


You'll enjoy the friendly hospitality 
comfort and conveniences of 

New York's most centrally locoted 
hotel. 700 rooms, all with 21” TV 
private both and radio, most 

air conditioned. Sensibly priced, 


too! Parking facilities 
Write for Folder 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL GROUP RATES 
N. Y. Call: Wisconsin 7-6000 
Boston Call: HUbbard 2-8985 














SUMMER STUDY AT 
CARNEGIE 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
June 23 to August 2 
Art and Music Programs for 
High School Students 
Teachers Workshop in Art 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Music, Music Education. 


Design, Sculpture, Art 


Paintiny 


Education 


write 
Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














University of Edinburgh; J 30-A 8; “The 
European Inheritance.’ 
University of London; Ju 7-A 15; “Litera- 
ture, Art and Social Change in England 
1789-1870." 
University of Oxford; Ju 7-A 15; “Litera- 
ture, Politics and the Arts in 17th Cen- 
tury England.” 

Iniversity of Birmingham librarianship 
Apply to Central Library 3irmingham, 
30 

Burton (Cheshire): Burton Manor College; 








Ju 7-Ju 24; survey of English institutions 


Apply The Warden 3urton Manor Col- | 
| 


lege, Burton Neston, Cheshire 

Cambridge: Cambridge University; Ju 9-A | 
6; “Modern Britain, Its Literature and} 
Institutions Apply The Secretary, Uni-| 
versity of Cambridge, Stuart House, Cam- 
bridge | 
Durham: University of; A 9-A 16. Painting | 
and fine arts. Apply Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies, University of Durham, 32} 
Old Elvet, Durham 

Exeter: Exeter University; Ju 31-A 20; L, | 
lit. Apply The Director, University of | 
Exeter Summer School, Knightley, Streat- | 
ham Drive, Exeter, Devon 

Farnham (Surrey): Moor Park College; Ju | 
21-S 3 (series of two-week courses) “Bri- | 
tain Today Apply Director of Studies, 
Moor Park College, Farnham, Surrey 

Leicester; The University; Ju 12-A 1; Eng- | 
lish L, lit education and _ institutions 
Apply Prof. A. J. Allaway, Department 
of Adult Education 

London: British Drama League; A 9-A 17; 
A 29-S 7; courses in production and act- | 
ing Apply Miss Jean Knight, British 
Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1 

London British Film Institute, 4 Great | 
Russell St. London W.C. 1 in August; | 
Apply to Lectures Officer | 

London: National Union of Teachers, Edu- 
cation Dept., Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London W.C. 1. Ju 26-A 2: summer | 
sc 1001 

London Newman Association Summer 
School, 31 Portman Sq., London W.1: A 
1-A 8; Freedom ; Authority held 
at Ampleforth College, York 

London: University of; Ju 18-A 14; “Eng- 
lish Language and Literature Today.’ 
Apply Secretary, Summer Vacation Course 
n English for Foreign Students, Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, London 
W.C. 1 

Scotland. Dalkeith (Midlothian): Newhbattle 
Abbey: Ju 5-Ju 20; lit. Apply The Warden 

Shrewsbury (Shropshire Historic Houses 
of Great Britain,’’ National Trust Summer 
School (in assoc. with Shropshire Adult 
College and Nat'l Trust for Scotland) 
Ju 4-Tu 14 at Attingham Park, Shrews- 
bury; Ju 14-Ju 17 at Bakewell, Derby- 
shire; Ju 17-Ju 19 at Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire; Ju 19-Ju 24 at Norfolk. Apply Mr 
Richard Howland, President, Nat'l Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 2000 K_ St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., with note on 
qualifications, interests 

Stoke-on-Trent: Wedgwood Memorial Col- 
lege; A 17-A 29; drama summer school 
Ju 20-Ju 26; appreciation of art. Apply 
The Warden, Straffordshire 

Warwick Westham Adult College: week 
ind weekend courses on Shakespeare 
and his country; illustrated by plays at 
Stratford: throughout the summer. Apply 
The Principal, Barford, Warwick 


IRELAND 
Dublin University College Ju 8-Ju 22: 
early Irish history lit contemporary 
Ireland. Apply Secretary. Summer School 
Office 


ITALY 


Aquila University Summer Courses; Ju 
15-A 36; Italian L, lit C, art history 
Apply Prof. Vincenzo Revera, Instituto 
Botanico dell'Universita di Roma, Rome 

Florence: University of; Ju 15-A 31: Italian 
L, lit., history, philosophy. Apply Segre- 
teria del Centro di cultura per stranieri, 
Via S. Gallo 25 A, Florence 

Milan: State University of Milan; A 3-S 14] 
(two three-week courses); L, lit. Apply 
Via Festa d. Perdono 3, Milan 








FIRST TERM ° SECOND TERM 
June 16—July 19 July 21—August 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 
1000 outstanding courses 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of excellent quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other con- 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions- 
golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program 
—on campus in a cultural center located 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


For Bulletin write Dean of 
Summer Session, 819 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











Inspirational setting 
for summer study 


Unlimited opportunities 
in advanced learning 


Plan now to attend one of the four- 

week sessions offered especially for 
teachers, the general eight-week session, or 
one of the twenty workshops and institutes 
occurring throughout the summer. 


Four Week Sessions: June 30—July 25 
July 28—August 22 


Eight Week Session: June 30—Aug. 22 


For your copy of the Summer Sessions descriptive brochure, 
write: Director of Summer Sessions, The University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 6. 
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Seeking something new and 
exciting in travel? Then visit | 
Japan! You'll enjoy the beauty | 


of the country . . . fine modern, | 


comfortable hotels; excellent 
transportation; wonderful 
food; and thrilling bargains. 
Give yourself a new viewpoint 
... see your Travel Agent and 
plan a memorable vacation 
in the intriguing Orient! 


wT; Tumor Assowarun 


10 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20 
651 Market Street, San Francisco S 
48 Front St. W., Toronto 

4109 Kaiulani Ave., Honolulu 15 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston illinois 


1958 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24—August 2 


6-week summer session with guest 
lecturers and conductors in piano 
pedagogy; music education; choral 
summer chorus, band, 
orchestra; woodwinds. 


technique; 


July 7-25 


Summer High School Orchestra and 
Band. 5 weeks of band and or- 
chestra training under guest con- 
ductors. 


June 29—August 2 


National High School Institute. 
5 weeks of intensive class and 
individual study. 




















Perugia: Italian 
Ju 1-S 30: 
Segreteria 
Stranieri, 


University for 
Italian L, lit., history. Apply 
dell’'Universita Italiana per 
Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia 
Rome: American Academy in Rome; Ju 
1-A 8; “Roman Civilization to the Reign 
of Constantine.” Apply American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Rome: Societa Dante Alighieri; Ju 30-A 30. 
Italian L, C; held at Aquila. Apply 27 
Piazza Firenze, Rome 


NETHERLANDS 
Hague: Academy 


Foreigners; 


of International Law; Ju 
7-Ju 26; A 4-A 23; knowledge of inter- 
national law required. Apply Secretariat, 
Peace Palace, The Hague 

Hague: Ju 15-A 1; social sciences, history 
Apply Mrs. A. F. P. Volten, Netherlands 
Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague. 

Hague: Netherlands Institute for Art His- 
tory; Ju 22-A 11; “Art in the Netherlands.” 
Apply Director of Institute, 7, Korte 
Vijverberg, The Hague. 

Hague: University of Wageningen; Ju 15-A 
1; “Trends in Modern Civilization” (in 
English). Apply Mrs. Volten, Secretariat, 
Molenstraat 27, The Hague 


NORWAY 


Oslo: University of Oslo Summer School 
for American Students and Institute for 
English Speaking Teachers; J 28-A 8; 
humanities, social studies; Norwegian edu- 
cation. Apply Oslo Summer School Ad- 
missions Office, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. (See advertisement on page 
27-T.) 


PORTUGAL 

Coimbra: University of Coimbra; * Apply 
Secretario do Curso de Ferias, Faculdade 
de Letras. 

Lisbon: University of Lisbon; * Apply Rua 
da Academia das Ciencas, Lisbon. 


SPAIN 

Barcelona: University of; A 6-A 27; Spanish 
L, C; held at Palma, Mallorca. Apply 
Direccione de los Cursos de Verano, Bar- 
celona 

Cadiz: Universitas Hispalensis; Ju 25-A 25; 
L, music, theatre of Spain. Apply Secre- 
tario de los Cursos de Verano Facultad 
de Medicina. 

Madrid: Direccion General de Relaciones 
Culturales; Ju 1-A 10; L, art. Apply Espar- 
teros 1, Madrid. 

Madrid: Summer Courses for North Ameri- 
cans (organized by Institute of Hispanic 
Culture and Univ. of Madrid): Ju 1-Ju 31; 
A 1-A 31; Spanish L, lit., C, music. Apply 
Educational Travel Assn., Inc. 554 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. 

Oviedo: Universidad Literaria de Oviedo; 
A 18-S 18; Spanish art, geography, lit. 
Apply Director de los Cursos de Verano. 

Santander: Universidad Internacional ‘‘Men- 
endez Pelayo”; A 1-A 31; L, art. Apply 
Secretaria General, Pabelion de Gobierno, 
Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid 

Santiago: Santiago de Compostela; 
15; L, lit., art. Apply Cursos 
Universidad 

Segovia: People’s University; Ju 10-A 10; C, 
history, art. Apply Apartado 442, Segovia 

Sevilla: Universidad de; A 31-S 30; L, his- 
tory, geography, art of Spain Apply 
Secretario Cursos para Extranjeros, Facul- 
tad de Filosofia y Letras 

Valladolid: Universidad de; A 18-S 18; L, 
lit.. C. Apply Secretario de los Estudios 
para Extranjeros de la Universidad de 
Valladolid 

Zaragoza: University of; Ju 14-S 6; L, lit., 
C; summer courses at Jaca. Apply Secre- 
taria de los Cursos de Verano, Plaza de 
Paraiso, num 1 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm: University of; languages, art 
Apply Summer Course Dept. of the Uni- 
versity, Grevturegatan 9, Stockholm 

Uppsala: University of Uppsala and Swedish 
Institute for Cultural Relations; A 5-A 22; 
“Modern Sweden” (in English). Apply 
to Institute at Kungsgatan 42, Sweden 


Ju 15-A 
de Verano, 


(Continued on page 27-T) 








UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
graduates degrees. International 
law. Commercial, economic and 
social science. 


Holiday Course 1957: July 14—Aug. 16 
Winter Semester: Oct. 15—March 20 














SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, 
$230.00 
activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 20 


Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$599.00 including tuition, board and room, activities 
and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-PARIS 
BARCELONA-VALENCIA-MADRID-NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR OF EUROPE. July and August 


Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell, Chairman 
History Department. University credits in Art and 
History. 


EUROPE AND AFRICA. July and August 


Featuring Norway and Sweden as well as African 
Morocco and countries in between. Conducted by 
Mr. Maxwell Hull. 


EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS. July and August 


Conducted by Mrs. Frances Arrieta, 
School in San Francisco. Girls only. 


Mexico. June 30-August 2 


includes tuition, board and room, and 


from Burke's 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Dept. SM 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 





University of Pittsburgh 


1958 SUMMER COURSES 


Complete Program of Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 
Twelve Weeks Mathematics) 
June %-August 29 
Eight Weeks Session (Day & Evening 
June 21-August 15 
Special Conferences and Workshops 
Workshop in School Administration 
une 23-July 1 
Reading Problems and Conference—July 14-July 25 
rench for Elementary School Teachers 
June 23-August 15 
Workshop in Local State Government for 
Teachers—June 23-July 3, or June 23-August 15 
For 12 weeks sessions—apply by June 1 
For 8 weeks sessions—apply by June 15 
‘or further information, address DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSIONS, UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PITTBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


Graduate 





——— 
UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


July 1-August 12 
June 23-August 15 
Undergraducte and Graduate Courses 


ARTS and SCIENCES and EDUCATION 


for bulletin and information 
Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6 week session 
8 week session 
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Arkansas Works on 


Curriculum Improvement 
By ARCH W. FORD 


State Commissioner of Education 


GGRESSIVE 


better schools by 


behalf of 


citizen groups 1s 


activity on 


the one best hope for substantial im- 
provement in education quality. The 
Arkansas Department of Education as- 
sumes a vital, though supporting role, 
in all such lay movements 

Salaries of Arkansas have 
been raised an average of 30 per cent 
as a result of a progressive program 
adopted by the 1957 State Legislature 
Such a sudden change for the better— 
after years of frustrating reversal 


teachers 


ls—was 
possible because of some specific tacts 
which can be analyzed 

The White House Conference on 
Education in 1955 was the springboard 
which this progress has been 
After the return of the Arkansas 
delegates from Washington, the group 
requested Governor Faubus to lead a 
statewide organization designed to 
improve Thus, the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion (GACE) had its beginning as a 
direct result of the White 
ference on Education 

Lay citizens legislators 
bined te form two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of GACE 
educators were in the 
launching an all-out 
education problems 
a significant new tax 
the Governor 


from 
made 


education. 


House Con- 


and com- 
Thus professional] 
minority in 
attack on state 


In sponsoring 
program 
leaders recognized that government is 


and schoo] 


Arch W. Ford 


a total problem and various agencies, 
organizations, and citizen groups united 
in support of the new effort. 

A recognition of the fact that educa- 
tion cannot go it alone is imperative 
if state departments of education are 
to make their maximum contribution to 
improving education during the next 
decade. 


Curriculum Improvement 

It is evident that the public expects 
an improvement in the quality of the 
public school program. The State De- 
partment of Education in Arkansas has 
moved to meet this challenge. 

Curriculum improvement is one of 
our basic needs. The staff has recog- 
nized that to be effective, steps must be 
taken which are educationally sound, 
practical at the local level, and specific 
in nature. 

The State Board of Education has 
made it possible for districts to operate 
part-time programs in vocational agri- 
culture and home economics. Curricu- 
lum clinics have been planned by the 
department staff. These clinics will be 
held for lay citizens, board members, 
and educators. Specific 
tions for curriculum improvement will 
be placed in the hands of local school 
authorities prior to the 1958-59 school 


recommenda- 


year. 
Schools need specific help—not glow- 
ing generalities. Smal] schools, particu- 


25-T 


larly, need a guide which will give 
them patterns of courses covering grades 
9-12, and which are applicable to their 
own districts. Thus the department 1s 
assisting local schools in their efforts 
to determine the 
which can be 
number of teachers. 

A group to develop lists of equip 
ment, materials, and supplies which 
should be available in the 
of the high school 
fields has formed. Such 
ment, materials, and supplies will be 
in addition to library facilities. One 
of the best ways to challenge the gifted 
is to have sufficient materials available 
for the use of such youth. Such ma- 
terials should be at the fingertips of 
the instructor in order that groupings 
may be made without segregating the 


maximum = service 


secured from a small 


Massroom 
various subject 


been equip- 


gifted into separate classes. 

The Department, working coopera- 
tively with local authorities, is develop- 
ing standard yardsticks from which to 
measure achievement for various grade 
levels. For 
high school student who has completed 
year of American history know 

American history? What refer- 
ence materials should the student be 
expected to master in addition to the 
textbook? 

We should emphasize that knowledge 
is a fundamental purpose of education, 
and plans and procedures of State De- 
partments of Education local 
schools should this The 
Arkansas Department has assumed the 
responsibility of assisting in developing 


example, what should a 
one 
about 


and 


foster idea. 


a specific program which will measure 
achievement at various grade levels. 

A committee of 100 college 
and secondary teachers has been named 
the Advisory 
Education. A 
mentary teachers and college represen- 

(Continued on page 30-T) 


about 
Council on Secondary 


similar number of ele- 





At Our 
Corner 








33 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, N.Y. 


“What happened in school today?” 

It’s a question asked at family dinner 
tables everywhere. These days, espe- 
cially, parents want to know what their 
children are school. We 
think there’s a good answer ready at 
hand, when children can show them a 
Scholastic magazine. Here parents can 
see—quickly, dramatically—the kind of 
work their children are doing. Many 
enjoy looking through the news 
cles and stories. As more teachers are 
discovering every year, Scholastic mag- 
natural “ambassador” 


“getting” in 


arti- 


azines form a 


home. 
nation- 


and _ the 
conducted a 


between the school 

We recently 
wide survey of parents whose children 
use Scholastic Their re- 


sponse was even more enthusiastic than 


magazines 


we had hoped. Here are a few of the 
things these parents said 

e (Junior Scholastic’s) articles are 
condensed and to the point under- 
standable to the Jr High School stu- 
dent. I have enjoyed discussing many 
of the articles with my daughter 

e (Junior Scholastic) helps Jimmy 
very much. He has been very interested 
in current affairs and adds much to our 
dinner table conversation 

e I think World Week has kept my 
child alert to world news much more 
than the newspaper or radio and TV 
news. 


e 1 appreciate having my children 


exposed to (Senior Scholastic). The 
quality of material is exceptionally 
good, the articles are timely, and so 
many varied topics are covered. 

e | am proud to have my son read 
Senior Scholastic. Both my husband 
and I read it too. 

e | think Practical English is a won- 
derful magazine for my children be- 
cause it helps them in their reading, 
writing, and speaking 

e It was a pleasure for me to pay 
for this type of magazine 

Teachers tell us that by having their 
students take home their Scholastic 
magazines, they gain natural, effective 
“public relations” for the 
Another advantage: Once parents have 
seen the magazines, they are generally 
eager to have their children continue 
as subscribers. Tue Eprrors 


classroom 
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New Materials 








MODERN EDUCATION AND 
BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS, by 
William H. Kilpatrick—23-page anal- 
ysis of the problem of bettering human 
relations and the kind of education 
needed. Develops eight specific goals 
for teachers, children, and parents, the 
first being that “all pupils shall learn to 
live well together.” 35 cents from Anti- 
Defamation League, 515 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


HANDBOOK FOR’ INSTRUC- 
TIONAL LEADERS ON THE USE 
OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS IN SCHOOLS 
-Guide for evaluation of reference ma- 
terials; how encyclopedias aid the 
teacher; developing research skills; de- 
termining a school’s need for reference 
materials. Single copies free from Col- 
lege of Education, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 

THE UNITED NATIONS: WHAT 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT— 
A straightforward, informative booklet 
describing how the U.N. works and 
what it does. Included are discussions 
of its origin and purpose, the General 
Assembly, Security Council, eleven 
specialized agencies and the Secretariat. 
25 cents from the Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, New 


York, N. Y. 


LOCAL PLANNING FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS—A 20-page 
“how-to” booklet on strengthening school 
districts how to study exist- 
ing school conditions, where to get help 
in reorganization planning, legal regu- 
and deciding the kind of dis- 
15 cents from Supt. of 
. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

CONSERVATION EXPERIENCES 
FOR CHILDREN—191-page source of. 
conservation information for elementary 
Con- 


( overs 


lations, 
trict needed. 
Documents, U 


school teachers and supervisors. 
tains suggestions for school ground im- 
provement, studying natural resources, 
points to be emphasized in school pro- 
grams, and sources of conservation in- 
formation. 75 cents from Supt. of Docu- 


ments. 


AMERICA—Pictorial color 
(24 by 32 inches) designed as 
aid for social science and sci- 
teachers, grades 7 through high 
school. Reverse side lists contributions 
of oil to such fields as industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation, and medicine. Free 
from Standard Oil Company, Public 
Relations Department, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Room 1620, New York 20. 


OIL IN 
map 
teaching 
ence 





SOCIAL STUDIES: Colonial Living 
—15 mins., color. Life in colonial Vir- 
ginia; includes bread-making, candle- 
making, printing of Gazette, spinning 
and weaving as done in 18th century. 
(Up. EL, Jr. H.) International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Story of Our Number System—11 
mins., color or B&W. Historic develop- 
ment of numbers; counting systems of 
Babylonians, Mayans, Romans; the 
abacus, use of zero, probable develop- 
ment of our present symbols. (Up. El., 
Jr. & Sr. H.) Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Walt Disoe 2 Pre juc tie a 
Female bobcat hisses defiance in Walt 
Disney's feature-length Living Desert. 


SCIENCE: The Living Desert—fea- 
ture-length “True Life Adventure,” 
color. How desert animals survive 
against the elements. (Up. El. through 
Ad.) 16mm Film Division, Walt Dis- 
ney Productions, Burbank, Calif. 

—VERA FALCONER 


Books 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED 
NATIONS—The tenth report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, Arthur N. Holcombe, Chair- 
man. Harper & Bros., New York, $4. 

No matter how well you know your 
U.N. history, you'll gain new insight into 
the organization from reading Strength- 
ening the United Nations. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part 1 contains a 
summary of recommendations for U. N. 
reform and the text of the Report. Part 
2 includes supporting reports of 12 
special committees analyzing the issues. 





Ge\® 


The theme of the 276-page volume is 
the need for greater democratization of 
the U. N. Among the twenty-four rec- 
ommendations are: universal member- 
ship, more equitable representation 
methods, limitation of the veto, and 
greater flexibility of membership in the 
Security Council. 

Strengthening the U.N. is a readable 
and scholarly book. “The United Na- 
tions was designed for an age that is 
rapidly passing away,” Chairman Hol- 
combe writes in the foreword. “What 
gunpowder and printing did to the 
Middle Ages, atomic bombs and elec- 
tronic communications are doing to 
what we used to call Modern Times.” 
Better read it before it is too late! 

—Haroip Lone, Glens Falls, N. Y 


Records =a: 
and Tapes 4 ; 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
(12-inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, 
$5.50 to schools, Caedmon Publishers, 
277 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.) 

Judith Anderson reads 37 of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s most famous poems. 
Included are such favorites as The 
Swing, Land of Counterpane, The Land 
of Nod, My Shadow, My Bed Is a Boat, 
Whole Duty of Children, To My Name- 
Child, and To: Any Reader. Fine for 
elementary grades. 

A second disc for this grade level is 
GRIMM FAIRY TALES read by Joseph 
Schildkraut ig data as above). 
Stories include Tom Thumb, The Frog 
Prince, Elves and the Shoemaker, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Rumpelstiltskin, and others. 
At high school level, might be interest- 
ing to compare spoken version of fairy 
tales with current TV presentations. 











= 








Travel Tips ¢ ig 


TRAVEL GUIDE—Planning to take 
to the open road this summer? Then 
youll have plenty of use for the Ameri- 
can Travel Association’s 126-page book- 
let listing more than 3,000 motels, res- 


taurants, resorts, and hotels throughout 
the U. S., Canada, and Mexico. The 
guide, which gives a brief description 
and the price of each accommodation, 
is free while current printing lasts. 
Write ATA, Box 437, Appleton, Wis- 


consin. 





SUMMER STUDY GUIDE 
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SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden Albert Schweitzer College; 
Ju-A (three two-week courses) sociology, 
religion, philosophy, psychology (in Eng- 
lish and German.) Apply Prof. Casparis, 
Albert Schweitzer College, Churwalden 

Geneva: University of; Ju 14-O 18; French 
L and lit. Ju 14-A 2; courses for French 
teachers. Ju 14-A 2; international insti- 
tutions seminar. Apply Cours de Vacances, 
University (24) Geneva. (See advertise- 
ment on page 27-T.) 

Lausanne: University of; Ju 14-O 25; French 
L and lit. Apply Secretariat des Cours de 
Vacances, 5 Place de la Cathedrale, Lau- 
sanne 

Neuchatel University of; Ju 14-A_ 16; 
French L and lit. Apply Secretary of 
University. (See advertisement on page 
24-T.) 


LATIN AMERICA 
CUBA 
Havana: University of Villanueva; J 23-A 
16; Ju 1-A 9; Spanish L, C. Apply Di- 
rector of Summer School; Apartado #6 
Marianao, Cuba 


GUATEMALA 

Guatemala City: San Carlos University; Ju 
7-A 15; Spanish L, lit., Mayan art, arche- 
ology. Apply Registrar, Summer School, 
Apartado 179 


MEXICO 

Guadalajara: Guadalajara Summer School; 
J 30-A 9; sponsored by Universidad Au- 
tonoma de Guadalajara with Stanford 
Univ. faculty; L, C, lit., art, folklore, his- 
tory, geography. Apply Dr. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, California 

Guanajuato University of; Ju 1-A 16; 
Spanish L, Mexican lit., history Apply 
Prof. Horacio Lopez Suarez, Secretary of 
Summer School. 

Mexico City: Mexico City College: J 23-A 
23; arts, fine arts, L, lit.; workshop in 
Latin Amer. C, international relations 
Apply Dean of Admissions, Km. 16, Carre- 
tera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D. C. (See 
advertisement on page 18-T.) 

Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Mon- 
terrey, Escuela de Verano; Ju 13-A 23: 
Spanish L, lit., art, social studies: special 
course for high school teachers of Spanish 
Apply Director, Fernando Macias-Rendon 
Sucursal de Correos “J”, Monterrey, N. L 
(See advertisement on page 21-T.) 

San Miguel de Allende: Instituto Allende 
J 15-A 31; Spanish L, Mexican history, 
writing, drama, arts, crafts (in English) 
Apply Instituto, San Miguel de Allende, 
Guanajuato 

Taxco: Taxco Summer School; Ju 24-A 24; 
L, C, painting, silvercraft, field trips 
Apply Prof. J. E. Angulo, 807 N. Main 
St., Wichita, Kansas. (See advertisement 
on page 27-T.) 

Veracruzana University of; Ju 8-A 15; 
Spanish L, lit., philosophy, history. Ap- 
ply Director of Summer Studies, Juarez 
23, Xalapa, Veracruz 


—OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL—, 


for hee oro Students 
The Hu s, Social Studies, 
International Relati 
INSTITUTE for ENGLISH SPEAKING TEACHERS 
Pt Sea navig 
hys I ati 
Educational Sys rway f 
TRAVEL SE MiNalt I i 
ks 8 ft A 
For information writ 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
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K 
RE E ... fascinating, informative 


32-page booklet on the 
history of Time 


e For 6th thru 12th grades 
¢ Colorfully illustrated 


Here’s a teaching aid that tells 
the story of time and how it 
has affected man’s activities 
through the ages. ““TIME— 
Past, Present, Future” covers 
everything from the first crude 
attempts at measuring time to 
the many automatic timing 
devices used in our ultra- 
mechanized world of today. 





*Reasonable quantities of ‘TIME — Past, Present, Future’” booklet will be sent on 
written request. Teacher's Manual also supplied. Please use school letterhead. 
Address Dept. ST-? 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1600 TWELFTH STREET © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Time is Money ...Control it with Paragon 











UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA ||| The University of Ottaws 


SWITZERLAND 


Summer courses in Prone Language 1958 
5 sessions of 3 eks from 
JULY 14 TO OCTOBER 18 , 
Classes from beginners to advanced students M E R S Cc H Oo re) L 
Special course for teachers of French SUM 
FROM JULY 14 TO AUGUST 2 
With the collaboration of a professor of the | July Ist - August 7th 
Institut universitaire des Sciences de |'édu- | 
cation and a few pupils from primary schools I ndergraduate and Graduate Courses 
ie oe eee oe Arts Sciences Religion 
With the collaboration of leading persons Philosophy Psychology-Education 
from U.N.O., W a Red Cross, etc Slav Studies Conversational French 
Excursions Entertainments . ° » 
For programmes and information please Calendar available on application 


apply to . 
Director of Summer School 
— OF NECA SWITZERLAND (24) University of Ottawa Ottawa, Canada 


The Bilingual University of Canada 























Northfield, Minnesota 


11TH ANNUAL EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
STUDY PROGRAM 
June 18 to August 28 
Exploring 2 Countries 


Greece At 
r 


Details from: Dr. Wm. Reitz, Wayne S. U. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





For Teachers — FREE The Chicago Public Schools an 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER nounce openings for qualified teach 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low ers in many fields. New increased 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session salary schedule. 

July 24 to Aug. 24. Write for it today: | Apply: DEPARTMENT OF PERSONNEL 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 228 N. LaSalle Street 
807 N. Main Wichita, Kansas Chicago 1, Illinois 


-LAVAL UNIVERSITY, | ew cataLocue oF 


Quebec, Canada 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL — 
June 30-August 9, 1958 
Oral French. Gram 1 Literature Methods all groups 
Elementary Intermediate ance Advanced 
Courses; M.A i Ph.D -all occasions 

















Write f Information | 
Seuuneies Feige Neem dete, Universite Lavai, ROW, PETERSON: COMPANY 


Quebec, Canado EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Tell Them 
You Saw It in SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 





Send for this 
Free Poster 


on 


safe driving 


seen General Motors’ 
“Scholastic” 
safe driving? Prepared especially 
“DAD LETS 
ME DRIVE WHEN WE GO SKIING.” 


Have you 


latest message on 


for teen-agers, it is titled 


Reprints available for posting without 


charge. Simply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


THIS NEW HANDBOOK LISTS 75,000 
SUBSIDIZED OPPORTUNITIES TO— 


STUDY 
ABROAD 


Easy to use, this UNESCO handbook — 
full information on over 75,000 fellowships, 
scholarships, and other subsidized opportuni 
ties for study and educational travel in 83 
different countries. Two important features 
of this edition are the chapters on ‘Teaching 
Appointments Abroad’ and Facilities for 
Study Abroad: Organizations offering ad 
visory services and practical help.” The 
information included under each entry is field 
of study, where tenable, conditions, value of 
scholarship, duration, number available, and 
to whom one must apply 
The wish book of the year 

-The Akron Beacon Journal 


$2.50 
Vacations Abroad, 
Volume X 


Soon to be published, this supplement to 
STUDY ABROAD lists over 920 educational 
activities in over 50 countries. These oppor- 
tunities include vacation courses, organiza- 
tions and universities offering study tours, 
hostels, work camps, and programs of finan- 
cial aid to enable students to take part in 
summer vacation scholarships. Ready in April. 


Place your order now. 
About $1.00 
International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, New York 














NEWS 
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ers will fly through the Caribbean and 
to parts of South America from June 15 
to July 7 getting practical experience 
in setting up a stimulating tour program 
-while efficiently handling passport, 
baggage, and hotel arrangements. Cost 
of the course is $780, graduate credit 
available. Write NEA Travel Division, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PYale Univ. is reinstating its major in 
geography, which had been dropped 
30 years ago. 


PVirginia’s Board of Education has been 
asked by State Supt. Davis Y. Paschall 
to change certification requirements for 
teachers. He’s asking more preparation 
in the subject taught, less in teaching 
methods. 


Don’t Miss... 


Three Bears in Search of an Author, by 
Dan Greenburg in the Feb. “Esquire. 
Goldilocks, as it might have been writ- 
ten by J. D. Salinger, James Joyce, and 
Ernest Hemingway. “So I open my eyes 
and here at the foot of the bed are 
these three crummy bears. Bears! | 
swear to God. By that time I was really 
feeling depressed. There’s nothing more 
depressing than waking up and finding 
three bears talking about you, I mean.’ 
Highly amusing and well done, though 
the Joyce piece may be a little too 
mature for classroom assignment. 

How to Get Better Schooling, an inter- 
view with Milton Eisenhower, Johns 
Hopkins Univ. president, in “U.S. News 
and World Report” (Feb. 21). If you 
skip the jazzed-up headlines and read 
the actual interview, you'll get an in- 
telligent and thoughtful 
the current education scene. 
interesting poini 
public pressure has 
spend so much time on vocational and 
industrial subjects that the fundamen- 
tals are crowded out. His 
solution: a 13th high year tor 
those who want a “terminal education.” 

What American Kids Need: Super 
High Schools, by Rear Admiral H. 
Rickover, in the Feb. 16 “This Week.” 
He proposes a “Council of Scholars” (pri- 
vately-financed) to set standards for 
curriculum and_ te competence. 


summary ot 
One 
makes 
schools to 


very 
Eisenhower 
forced 


sometimes 


schoc | 


aching 


Automotive Contest 


A program to stimulate the interest of 
high school boys in auto mechanics as a 
vocation has been announced by the 
Plymouth Division of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. Since 1950, the ratio of cars 
on the road for mechanic em- 
ployed in an automotive shop, garage, 
or gas station, zoomed from 73 to 180. 


every 


Designed to meet the shortage of com 
petent auto mechanics and technicians, 
the plan calls for a contest among 
schools which wish to participate to 
measure and recognize the ability of 
students to diagnose and correct auto 
motive ills. The automotive instructors 
of the schools will give their students 
intensive training for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. Plymouth service engineer- 
ing and local Plymouth dealers will act 
in an advisory capacity, and furnish 
technical assistance during this period. 
Elimination trials will be conducted i 
each school to select a team of two boys 
to represent the school in the contest. 

On the day of the contest, each team 
will be supplied with a late model Plym- 
outh in which 15 malfunctions have 
been purposely devised by service en- 
gineers. These will be identical in every 

car. The first team to find and correct 

all malfunctions and to drive the cor- 
rected car a specified distance will be 
declared winner and receive a trophy, 
as will the schools they represent. Each 
team that qualifies for the finals will re 
ceive a plaque. 

Begun on the West Coast last yea 
with events in Angeles and San 
Francisco, the program is being intro- 
duced in the Boston area this year with 
20 schools participating. It will be ex 
tended to other areas later. 

Any school having a course in auto 
motive mechanics and interested in this 
invited to write: Service 
Dept., Plymouth Division, ChryslerCorp.., 

334 Lynch Road, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Los 


program is 





Contemporary Films presents . . . 


THE BIG ary 


25 mi. 16mm Sd 

Rental: $7.50 Fm ™’;100.00 
“A fast moving round-up of services pro- 
vided to its citizens by municipal government 
eround clock: informative, exciting, at 
the same time an excellent public relations 
film for the city of St. Louis.’ 

ile Starr, The Saturday Review 
Send for free catalog 

CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 

13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. MU 4-0204 


idwest office: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Davis 8-241! 








TRADE WINDS HOTEL 


in beautiful St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
U.S.A. offers special summer rates of 
$7.50 a day per person with two meals; 
also rates for long stays. All summer 
sports. Average daily temp. 78. No hay 
fever. Write direct airmail. 











REALLY SEE EUROPE! 
Personally guided, 6th year to 
Festivals, sights, music & art; 
World's Fair & 9 countries. Lv 
NY July 3; 45 fun-filled days 
Enroll Early. FREE, ‘Folder ST’. 
6 units grad. study available 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-T, California 











Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Better Thinking in Arithmetic 


“I have a fairy who lives in my 
tummy and when I want to know some- 
thing I pull her out of the top of my 
head and she tells me the answer. My 
fairy and I count the answers together.” 

“Threes in nine? That’s about six. Or 
eight. Is that right? Maybe it ought to 
be seven. I’m sure it’s not one.” 

“Eight take away five is eight, be- 
cause you erase off the five and you 
have eight left. See, in take-aways I 
don’t count. I just throw the last num- 
ber away and use the first number.” 

These are typical responses of  six- 
and seven-vear-olds who have a com- 
plete lack of understanding but whose 
responses indicate sincere attempts to 
work their way out of a difficult situa- 
tion with the limited resources at their 
command. 

Let’s nine- and ten- 
vear-olds as they work with issues of 
Explorer. These children are using what 
they have learned to help them under- 
stand the information they read, 

“This says that 7,409 square miles of 
Louisiana are under water. I wonder 
how much of Louisiana that is?” The 
children decided they would need the 
number of square miles in the state be- 
fore they could find out. They discussed 
the sources that would have this in- 
formation—the table in the back of their 
social studies book, the World Alma- 
nac, an atlas, the back of a map. They 
found the answer to be 48,523 square 
miles. 


observe some 


“It must be around one-seventh be- 
cause seven times 7,000 is 49,000 and 
$8,000 a little less than that.” 

“Let’s multiply 7,409 by seven and 
see how close it comes.” 

“It’s 51,863. Let’s try six and see 
which is closer. Six times 7,409; that 
would be 44,454. The whole state is 
about half-way between 51,863 and 
14.454.” 

The children read the statement, 
“Hawaii has been trying since 1854 to 
hecome a state.” 
long ago that was? 
1958 so 1858 would be 100 
vears and 1854 would be four more 
vears. It 104 ago. That’s 
more than a century.” 

When the children read+ that Texas 
was the largest state, their teacher sug- 
gested that they try to figure out how 


“Let’s see how 
This is 


was years 


many times their own state, Virginia, 
would fit into Texas. 

“Virginia has an 40,815 
square miles and the area of Texas is 
267,399 square miles.” 

“Well, it couldn't fit in ten times be- 
cause ten times 40,000 would be 400,- 
000 and that’s a lot too big.” 

“Let’s try half of that. If we multiply 
40,000 by 5, we would have 200,000. 
That’s not enough.” 

“Would it be six 
times?” 

“Tll try six. Six times 40,000 would 
be 240,000. That’s getting close.” 

“Seven times 40,000 would be 280,- 
000. That’s too big.” 

“Multiply 40,815 by six and see what 
you get.” 

“It’s 244,890. Virginia would fit into 
Texas six times and there would still be 
some of Texas left over.” 

Several children drew pictures to 
illustrate the difference in length of the 
needles on the various kinds of fir trees 
described in one of the December issues 
of Explorer. They arranged them ac- 
cording to the length of needles, drew 
lines showing exact measurements, and 
labeled them. 


area of 


times or seven 


Type of Tree Length of Needles 
Black Spruce 
Balsam Fir 

Douglas Fir 


4%” to %” 
2” to 1s” 


%” to 1%” 


This collection of data was used to 
make comparisons and to help children 
identify their own Christmas trees. 

These children are using the processes 
they have been taught to help them 
gain a better understanding of the facts 
they read. They are discovering that 
there is more than one way to arrive 
at an answer. They are not dependent 
upon a single process to find the solu- 
tion to a problem situation which has 
stimulated their curiosity. They estimate, 
make judgments, compare, experiment, 
do exact computation, check, and _re- 
check. They learn from each other and 
from the teacher who guides their think- 
ing and stimulates a high level of think- 
ing. 

How does the teacher help children 
toward the type of application and 
thought which characterize the descrip- 
tions of the nine- and ten-year-olds? 
She fosters a spirit of inquiry and a de- 
sire to know, and an appreciation for 


29-T 


the contribution arithmetic can make in 
finding out. She accepts children’s re 
sponses as providing valuable informa 
tion on how they think and uses them 
as stepping stones to better ways. She 
works to perfect her own skill in teach- 
ing arithmetic so that it makes sense to 
children. She listens, watches, analyzes 
their work, and confers with them about 
how they arrive at answers as she leads 
them into better thinking in arithmetic. 
—Epwina DEans 

Elementary Supervisor, Arlington 

County (Va.) Public Schools 

Advisory Board, Explorer 


To Think About 


The average person encounters arith- 
metic whenever he 
papers. Here is a list of terms and con- 
cepts used practically 
newspapers: units, ratio, average, per- 
centage, proportion, variable, constant, 
dimension, formula. Arithmetic _ is 
needed to read graphs, tables, statistics 
on employment, 
opinion polls, indexes, rainfall rates, 
bank rates, freight rates, stocks and 
bonds, debts, limits, 
bowling averages, baseball standings, 
weather reports. 


reads the news- 


every day in 


overtime schedules, 


national speed 


Infinity 


Pam, a friend of ours who is in the 
second grade, enjoys numbers. One day 
she announced to her family that she 
could now 7,000. After a 
while she became very thoughtful, and 
finally asked earnestly, “What happens 
after 7,000? Do the numbers just stop?” 
Her father assured her that they didn't 
stop, but went on to infinity. 

That evening as Pam climbed the 
stairs to bed, her parents 
heard her counting carefully, “Infinity 
and one, infinity and two, infinity and 
three . 


count to 


astonished 


—HELEN JEAN BURN 
Christian Science Monitor 



































The Amer in Week 
“For our discussion about increasing my 
allowance, I’ve prepared a few charts.” 











The CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency 


Gives PERSONALIZED service to ambitious teachers 
who wish to teach in Western States, Alaska & Hawaii. Teachers wishing 
to get in line for the best locations and highest SALARIES, REGISTER NOW. 


Write for FREE REGISTRATION FORM. Mention Scholastic Teacher 


PARADE OF THE STATES 








505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
MATERIALS 36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


— 31. MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
SUMMER SCHOOLS & DEVELOPMENT, p. 20-T 
(Summer school bulletins) =e in Missouri” _''Floating and 
snin 
<r e oe - neal AMERICAN AIRLINES, p. 5-T 
“ M » p. 5- 
——2. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p Travel-study guide, ‘‘Adventures in Edu 
1-T cation 
—..3. CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
33. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 14-T 
NOLOGY, p. 22-1 INustrated booklets and roadmaps 
NI 7 
eee aes oO _34. SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINLES, p. 13-T 
MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, p. 18-T Plan-a-Trip kit 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, p. 21-T 35. TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 27-T 
MONTERREY TECH., p. 21-T Brochure on summer study and travel 
eabiva'y in Mexico 


NORTHWESTERN UNIV., 24-T 
° 36. TRADE WINDS HOTEL, p. 28-T 
9. TUFTS UNIV., p. 22-T Information on accommodations 
10. UNIV. OF GENEVA, p. 27-T 37. TRANSMARINE TOURS, p. 21-T 
_..11. UNIV. OF HOUSTON, p. 22-T Folders on European trips 
12. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 23-T 38. UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO, p. 24-T 
Info. on summer sessions abroad 
13. UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
T 


39. WAYNE STATE UNIV., p. 27-T 
Details on European study tours 


40. D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT, p. 28-1 
Folder ST on European tour 


14. UNIV. OF NEUCHATEL, p. 24-T 
UNIV. OF OSLO, p. 27-T 
___16. UNIV. OF OTTAWA, p. 27-T ee - 
TRAVEL : - 
17. UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH, p. 24-1 a a » 
18. UNIV. OF SO. CALIF., p. 22-T 
19. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, p. 18-T TEACHING AIDS 
20. UNIV. OF WISCONSIN, p. 23-T 42. ASSOC. OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
i p. 2-T 
BY. WESEVAN UNNV., p. 19-7 Reprints of ad #34, ‘From Mine to 
22. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 22-1 Missile” 
___43. CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, 
p. 30-T 
TRAVEL Registration forms 


23. AUTO EUROPE, p. 21-T ___44. CONTEMPORARY FILMS, p. 28-T 

“ABC's of European Auto Travel’’; info Catalogue 

on purchase, re-purchase and rental of 

a car in Europe —___.45. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 21-T 
___24. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 11-1 Two brochures on publishing books 

Planning literature ___46. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 28-T 
—..25. BROWNELL TOURS, p. 18-T Poster on safe driving 

Folder ST on tours 

—_.47. NATIONAL COAL ASSOC., p. 3-T 

—..26. CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, p List of free teaching aids and color 

wt chart, ‘Miracle of Modern Chemistry’ 


Teachers vacation pockage 
48. PARAGON ELECTRIC, p. 27-T 
—27. DIXIE — P oF Reasonable quanities of booklet, ‘Time 
Descriptive folder and info. on group —Post, Present, Future Reaudst on 
— school letterhead 
—_ - EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOC., p ___49. ROW PETERSON, p. 27-1 
Folders on summer study in Spain Catalogue of plays 
__29. JAPAN TRAVEL ASSOC., p. 24-T ___50. TRANSLATION PRESS, p. 18-T 
Literature on travel in Japan Catalogue S. 


30. MILWAUKEE ROAD, p. 12-T See p. 13-T for Scandinavian Airlines 


Vacation planning literature coupon. 
Please Print 


Name Grade 





School No. of Pupils. 








RG 











City_ —— Zone State 
This coupon valid for two months. March 7, 1958 
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Continued from page 25-T 


tatives form the Elementary Council. 
The commissioner appoints these groups 
with one-third of the membership ex- 
piring each year. Staff members work 
with these councils in developing better 
elementary and secondary programs. 


Health, Safety, and Sanitation 


The Department, in cooperation with 
other state agencies and professions, is 
going a good job in the field of health 
education. Annual health conferences 
are held on Petit Jean Mountain. 

The safety record of Arkansas 
schools is excellent. Annual schools for 
training bus mechanics and mainte- 
nance personnel are held in coopera- 
tion with Arkansas Polytechnic College. 
The Department of Education and the 
State Police jointly conduct annual 
training programs for bus drivers. 

Ten years ago, the Arkansas Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation with 
others, initiated what is known as the 
Junior Fire Marshal program. This or- 
ganization has a remarkable record. 
During the last past decade, school 
fires have been reduced 80 per cent. 


The Staff 


The value of any individual as a 
member of a State Department of Edu- 
tion staff can largely be determined by 
answering, honestly, four questions. Is 
he professional in his attitudes and 
actions? Is he cooperative? Does he 
assume his responsibility? Does he al- 
ways make his maximum contributions? 

Continuity in leadership positions in 
State Departments of Education is 
essential for maximum progress. We 
believe the contribution of state educa- 
tion departments during the next few 
months and years will be determined 
largely by their ability to be specific 
in their approach to various aspects of 
the total education problem. 





























Ben Roth Agency 
“And noW coming on stage with 
his bird imitations—may | pre- 
sent, little Chesney Henshaw!” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SPECIAL TV FILMS ON EDUCATION 


Though not as quick with the glib gen- 
eralization as CBS-TV’s analysis of high 
school education as co-ed cookery on a 
grand scale, educators are responding to 
serious criticism with equally serious 
comments on the subject they, after all, 
know best. The NEA has produced the 
film Satellites, Schools and Survival un- 
der the direction of Richard Krolik and 
featuring Charles Van Doren as narrator. 
Ask your local station to schedule this film 
(order from NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6) at a time when most peo- 
ple can watch. On it they will see Dr. 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, explain that there are too few 
teachers because they are underpaid; he 
also sketches answers to some of the sen- 
sitive curriculum areas—from the three 
“R’s” to the so-called “frills” 

H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of the Ford Foundation, and Chair- 
man of the Committee that prepared the 
controversial Gaither Report, offers two 
partial answers—more citizen participa- 
tion and more financial support from in- 
dustry. Dr. James R. Killian, the Presi- 
dent’s new Special Assistant for Science 
and Technology, presents a disarming plea 
for science, most convincing even to the 
partisan supporters of the humanities. A 
visit to a science teacher and his class 
dramatizes the contagious quality of in- 
telligent enthusiasm for the subject. Fi- 
nally, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon plead 
for more intelligent citizen participation 
in education. 

The second film is a joint effort of 
New York City’s Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association, the Educational 
Television and Radio Center (Ann Arbor) 
and the Educational Policies Commission, 
members of which appear on the discus- 
sion film series, “The Challenge to Ameri- 
can Education.” Among the topics covered 
in these films are the citizen’s responsi- 
bility as outlined by Roy E. Larsen, Presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., and Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Dr. Jerrold R. 
Zacharias, Professor of Physics at M.I.T., 
stresses the critical importance of the 
skilled teacher in making science and 
math exciting. Dr. Stephen M. Corey, 
Dean of Columbia Teachers College, state 
some of the problems in developing such 
skilled teachers. 

Lest the emphasis upon universal sci- 
ence unbalance American education, Dr. 
Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music at the Univ. of Rochester, 
speaks in behalf of the humanities and 
the bright exceptional child. A professor 
of philosophy at Columbia, Dr. George L. 
Kline, knows the Russian system of edu- 
cation and diagnoses its weaknesses as 
well as its now vaunted successes. Finally 
two Congressmen, Richard Bolling, (D- 
Mo.) and Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., 
(R-N.J.), present their analyses of the 
American citizens’ demands upon Con- 
gress in behalf of education and 
corresponding Congressional plans for ed- 
ucation. Ask your local educational TV 
station for the times this series will be 
shown. If you have noETV outlet, ask your 


local commercial station to request it 
from_the Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center (Ann Arbor). 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 9, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Probability. Mar. 16: Con- 
ductivity. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: Eric 
Sevareid is guide for summaries of re- 
cent scientific advances in Antarctica, 
heart surgery, and the insect world. See 
Teleguide on p. 8-T. 

Mon., Mar. 10, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 


Earl Holliman and Sessue pbesiiiieibincs ster 
as wartime enemies on a Pacific island 
in “The Sea Is Boiling Hot,” over Kraft 
Theatre, Mar 12, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


Journey: “Return to Ethiopia” is a study 
of strange wildlife and familiar live- 
stock, ancient churches and present-day 
missions, primitive villages and half- 
modern cities, barbaric and civilized 
peoples inside this mountainous coun- 
try in Eastern Africa. The Egyptian- 
Sudan crisis gives this part of the world 
a topical interest. 

Sun., Mar. 16, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Ten Years from To- 
day,” predictions by scholars of things 
to come in the next decade. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, Johns Hopkins president, 
will introduce this tenth anniversary 
program. (Except WABC-TV, New York, 
Sat., Mar. 8, 11:30 a.m.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Mar.9, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twen- 


tieth Century: “Hiroshima,” a study of 
the preparations for atomic war. 

Thurs., Mar. 13, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy 
Log: The World War II heroism of Sen- 
ator John F. Kennedy as a PT boat 
commander when it was rammed and 
sunk by a Japanese destroyer. 

Mon., Mar. 24, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas: The 
Northwest corner of Australia. See Tele- 
guide in Mar. 21 “Scholastic Teacher.” 
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MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 5, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: Shirley Temple 
makes her first dramatic appearance as 
Katrina with Jules Munshin in “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ 


Fri., Mar. 7, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Frank 


Sinatra Show: Guest stars are Edie 
Adams (Mrs. Ernie Kovacs) and Stan 
Freberg, the talented satirist. 


Sun., Mar. 9, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: 


Sculptor Jacques Lipschitz. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Richard Strauss’ opera, “Elek- 
tra.” Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: Helen 
Hayes in her Broadway hit, “Mrs 
McThing,” by Mary Ellen Chase. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS_ TV) Ed Sullivan Show: 
In conjunction with “Sports Illus- 
trated,” Ed is searching for the three 
athletes who contributed most to sports 
since 1920. 

Mon., Mar. 10, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Tele- 
phone Hour: Sena Jurinac, soprano. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Mar. 6, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Paul Muni stars in “The Last 
Clear Chance,” about a distinguished 
member of the legal profession who is 
called upon to defend his lawyer-son’s 
good name and career when the latter 
is faced with disbarment. 

Wed., Mar. 12, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: Earl Holliman and Sessue 
Hayakawa are the only characters in 
Simon Wincelberg’s play “The Sea Is 
Boiling Hot,” the story of an unarmed 
American pilot forced to bail out over 
the Pacific during World War II. He 
parachutes to an island occupied by a 
singie Japanese soldier who speaks no 
English but who is armed with a knife. 
Each finds that his survival and sanity 
depend on the other. The American ex- 
amines his brief past and finds his 
values immature. The situation also 
forces him to reflect on violence, war 
and the meaning of honor. This adult 
script does credit to both its author and 
the TV producer. Senior high students 
can easily recognize something of them- 
selves or their classmates in Alvin F. 
Coombs. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How 
do your feelings about Coombs fluctuate 
during the course of the play? If you 
knew only his past (up to the time of 
his bailing out), how would you de- 
scribe him? When does he first take on 
stature? 2. Do you think Alvin would 
have matured without his interlude on 
the island? Do we have to undergo 
crises to mature? Try to remember less 
spectacular moments in your life which 
have changed your ideas and feelings 
about life profoundly. 3. How do Alvin’s 
feelings about the Japanese soldier 
change during his island stay? Discuss 
the popular stereotypes of the Japanese 
we often see on film, television, or the 
comics. How does Alvin reveal that he 
believes in this image of the Japanese 
Why does he change his point of view’ 
4. Discuss the play as a symbolic meet- 
ing between American technology and 
Japanese tradition. It will be useful to 
recall the contrasting attitudes of the 
two characters toward their stay on 
the island. 5. Discuss what part the 
mass media (movies, magazines, radio, 
comics) played in the formation of 
Alvin’s sense of values. Had that influ- 
ence been good or bad, according to 
the playwright? 6. Is there any indica- 
tion that Alvin’s sympathy with the 
Japanese is not permanent, or at least, 
not complete? Is this more realistic 
than a complete conversion would be? 

Thurs., Mar. 13, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Andy Griffith is Professor 
Tommy Turner in “The Male Animal.” 

Mon., Mar. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Julie Harris stars 
in an original play by James Costigan, 
“Little Moon of Alban,” about the Irish 
Rebellion, 1916-1921. Watch for study 
questions. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 











“We drove a wonderful Hertz car 


coast to coast and split the cost!” 


Says Miss Barbara Ann Duffy, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia to Hollywood, California 
... 5,200 exciting miles in 20 sight-see- 
ing days . . . that’s the vacation trip 
Miss Barbara Ann Duffy and Miss 
Jane Snyder took in a brand new 
Chevrolet! 

‘“‘We saw everything,’’ Miss Duffy 
says. ‘‘Chicago, Yellowstone, the Rock- 
ies, Las Vegas, San Francisco, you 
name it and our Hertz 
car purred along just like a kitten. 
Then, we left the car in Hollywood and 
returned home by plane. 

‘Best of all,’’ Miss Duffy adds, ‘‘we 
split the cost!’’ You can, too. In fact, 


we saw it 


five can ride for the cost of one! Renta 
bright, new Turboglide Chevrolet Bel 
Air or other beautifully maintained 
car. With power steering! 

Cost? The low national average rate 
is only $38.50 a week plus 9 cents a 
mile. And that includes all gasoline, 
oil and proper insurance. 

Why not try The Hertz Idea? When 
school’s out, get four other teachers 
and take an economical vacation in a 
Hertz car. Drive all the way, or go 
one-way or round-trip by train or 
plane and rent a Hertz car there. What- 
ever, call your local Hertz office to 


reserve a car anywhere (Canada, 
Mexico and overseas, too). We’re listed 
under ‘Hertz’ in alphabetical phone 
books everywhere! Hertz Rent A Car, 


218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


Ask about “‘Rent it here ... Leave it there’’ service! 





